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The Thomas More Association Medal 
for the most distinguished contribution to 
Catholic publishing in 1955 has been awarded to 

Alfred A. Knopf, Publisher 


for 
THE CYPRESSES BELIEVE IN GOD 
by JOSE MARIA GIRONELLA 


“With a unanimity that is as gratifying as it is unusual, The Cy presses 
Believe In God has been heralded by Catholic critics as one of the 
truly great novels of our times. 


“Already indebted to Alfred A. Knopf for the immortal writings 
of Sigrid Undset, Catholic readers are deeply grateful to him for 
discovering and presenting to America the talent of José Maria 


Is 

Gironella.” —from the citation of the Board of Directors and Staff A 
of the Thomas More Association. F 
p 

The Cypresses Believe In God is now available in one volume : 
$5.95 at most bookstores. tk 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 
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Leisure Pleasure .. . 
and Profit 


MISSION TO CATHAY 
Anselm M. Romb, O.F.M. 
Thrilling, inspiring—the story of 
the opening by Franciscans of the 
Middle and Far East to Chris- 


tianity. End Maps. 
168 pp., $2.50 


THE FIFTEEN MYSTERIES 
Theodore Maynard 

The full round of Rosary medita- 
tions, their background and mean- 
ing, are presented in blank verse 
by one of-thé most distinguished 


poets of our day. 
. 72 pp. $1.00 


THEY HAVE SEEN HIS STAR 
Valentine Long, O.F.M. 





Some modern Catholic writers— 
and their work — introduced in 
easy, informative style. 

144 pp., $1.50 


BY CROSS AND ANCHOR 


James K. Jamison 


Boys need to “hero- worship.” 
Give them this story of Bishop 
Baraga who worked among the 
Indians. Illustrated. 

240 pp., $2.50 


PUZZLE AND QUIZ BOOK 
Damien A. Wenzel, O.F.M. 
Quizzes, anagrams, word games, 
picture puzzles, teach Catholic 
facts while providing family fun. 


Paper. 
52 pp., $1.00 


At your bookstore. 
Or write Dept. 4-2343 


ST. ANTHONY GUILD PRESS 
PATERSON 3, N.J. 
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ABOUT OUR REVIEWERS 


ponemm, psychiatrist, physician, 
teacher and writer, the distinguished 
and many-faceted Rudolf Allers has been 
a frequent contributor to Books on Trial 
since 1948. In this issue he reviews 
Freud, the Man and His Mind, 1856- 
1956, by Richard L. Schoenwald and 
Individuation, by Josef Goldbrunner. 

The universities of Vienna and 
Munich figured large in Doctor Allers’ 
early life. He took degrees and later 
taught at both institutions. He held 
assistantships in the neurological and 
mental disease clinics in Prague and 
Munich (where he worked with Dr. 
Emil Kraepelin, one of the founders of 
modern psychiatry) and was in charge 
of the medical psychology and sense- 
physiology department at the Vienna 
Medical School. During World War I, 
Doctor Allers worked as a physician in 
Vienna, in Poland and in military field 
hospitals, for which he was awarded the 
Golden Cross of Merit with the Crown, 
and the Medal of the German Red 
Cross. 

Always interested in psychology and 
philosophy, in his research, his practice 
and his writings, he has endeavored to 
show that “psychology cannot reach its 
own aims without being, on the one 
hand, philosophical and without staying 
in close contact with practice on the 
other hand.” 

A versatile linguist, Doctor Allers 
reads and writes German, English, 
French, Italian and Latin. In addition to 
his medical degrees he received in 1934 
a Ph.D. from the University of the 
Sacred Heart in Milan. He has served as 
an expert in the Ecclesiastical Court, 





Rudolf Allers 





lectured at the Catholic Summer School 
at Salzburg, and was Professor of Philos- 
ophy and Psychology at the Catholic 
University of America. At present he is 
Professor of Philosophy at Georgetown 
University. 

In addition to more than 300 articles 
which he has contributed to magazines 
and scholarly journals in this country 
and Europe, he is the author of many 
books. Among those available in English 
are Psychology of Character, The New 
Psychologies, Self-Improvement, Sex 
Psychology in Education, The Success- 
ful Error and Character Education in 
Adolescence. 


Anes other reviewers in this issue: 
Thomas S. Bowdern, S.J. (review- 
ing James B. Conant’s The Citadel of 
Learning and James M. O’Neill’s The 
Catholic in Secular Education) is Pro- 
fessor of Education at St. Louis Univer- 
sity. During his more than forty-five 
years as a Jesuit, Father Bowdern has 
taught in many schools in addition to 
serving as Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion at St. Louis University, and as 
President of The Creighton University, 
Omaha, Nebraska. 

Sister Mary Cornelius, $.S.N.D., Cre- 
viewing Emma -Smith’s A Cornish 
Waif's Story) is author of Fifteen Saints 
for Girls and Saints To Know; she is 
Professor of English at Mount Mary 
College, Milwaukee. 

Scriptural scholar Henry Willmering, 
S.J. (reviewing Maisie Ward’s They 
Saw His Glory) is Professor of New Tes- 
tament Exegesis, Biblical Archaeology 
and New Testament Greek at St. Mary’s 
College, Kansas, and a member of the 
theological department of St. Louis Uni- 
versity. Father Willmering contributed 
a section to the monumental A Catholic 
Commentary on Holy Scripture, and 
supplied the footnotes for the Kleist- 
Lilly translation of the New Testament. 

Gordon C. Zahn (reviewing The 
American Catholic Family by John L. 
Thomas, S.J.) is a faculty member of 
the Sociology Department of Loyola 
University, Chicago. He earned a Ph.D. 
in Sociology from the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America and did post-doctoral re- 
search in social psychology at Harvard 
under a Social Science Research Council 
Fellowship. 
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In one inspiring volume -- 


The best of Catholic 
Literature about 


the Holy Bible 

















: = beautiful volume is a collection of authorita- 

tive and absorbing writings on the Bible by famous 
and learned Catholics of all times and places. Empha- 
sizing the spiritual content of Scripture, its timeless 
wisdom and beauty, this anthology will be read and re- 
read with ever increasing appreciation. In the Intro- 
duction to the book, Bishop John J. Wright of Worcester 
says: “What a privilege it is to have contributed, as Mr. 
Woods does in this bdok, to the growth of understand- 
ing and appreciation of the Word of God Himself in the 
minds of those who strive to love God and everything 
that pertains to Him.” 


The Catholic 
Companion 
to the Bible 


Edited by RALPH L. WOODS 


Editor of The Consolations of Catholicism 
and A Treasury of Catholic Thinking 


313 pages. At all bookstores $3.95 











Among the great Catholic 
writers represented 


Pope St. Gregory the Great 
G. K. Chesterton ¢ Leo Xill 
St. Ambrose ¢ St. Augustine 

St. Francis de Sales 
Ronald A. Knox: 
Cardinal Newman ¢ Daniel-Rops 
St. Thomas Aquinas 
St. Jerome © Jacques Maritain 
Thomas a Kempis 
Daniel A. Lord 


Introduction 


Bishop John J. Wright 
of Worcester 


imprimatur 



































J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY East Washington Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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In Retreat with the Sacred Heart 


By Fra:.ois Charmot, S.J., trans. by Sister 
Maria Constance—In this book all Christians 
are encouraged to look upon the God-man, 
Jesus Christ, and concentrate on the motives 
and sentiments that filled the human heart 
of our Lord. By doing so, they will ‘put on 
Christ’’ and have one mind with Him, a mind 
focussed on the loving Father and a will 
determined to do His will on earth and love 
$3.00 


Him for all eternity in heaven. 


The Blessed Sacrament 
and the Mass 


By St. Thomas Aquinas, trans. with notes by 
Rev. F. O'Neill—Gleaned from the mon- 
umental Summa Theologica of St. Thomas, 
these selections provide in handy, compact 
form the teaching of the Angelic Doctor on 
the Eucharist and the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. $2.75 


Anglican Orders 


By Anthony A. Stephenson, S.J.—The recent 
crisis in the Anglican Church in connection 
with the churches of India has stimulated 
renewed interest in the problem of the va- 
lidity of Anglican Orders. These are the 
trenchant analyses of an English Jesuit on 
this crucial question. Admirably objective in 
approach and unpolemical in tone, this book 
should be studied by all who are interested 
in the subject, of whatever denomination. 

$1.50 


The Exercises of St. Gertrude 


Trans. and edited by a Benedictine Nun of 
Regina Laudis — Prayers and reflections 
drawn up by the great St. Gertrude for the 
use of her Sisters and intended to cover a 
week of spiritual exercises. In addition to an 
enlightening introduction, the editor has 
provided a commentary on each chapter, 
outlining its contents and noting points of 
particular interest. A rewarding spiritual work 
of classic importance. $3.00 


A Retreat with Our Lady 


By Ch. Polloi—aA study of the theological 
and cardinal virtues as exemplified in the 
life of Our Lady. Since Mary is the most 
pure mirror of the divine Perfection, we can 
find in her example the key to that spiritual 
progress our soul stands most in need of in 


\" daily struggles. $1.50 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





A SUGGESTION 


Editor: As a Johnny-Come-Lately to the sub- 
scription rolls of Books on Trial I have one 
observation to make—one I suspect may not be 
original. 

It concerns the title of the publication. I 
cannot be sure of this, but I have a suspicion 
that the title Books on Trial sort of steered 
me off it for too long a time. It has a kind of 
book-burning connotation, or a scolding or 
chip-on-the-shoulder suggestion. I just wonder 
if you could not reach out to a wider audi- 
ence with a somewhat less aggressive title. 

I was again reminded of this the other day 
when I passed along a copy to my daughter 
with the suggestion she read it. She took it 
with something less than enthusiasm, but last 
night she mentioned she had read it and 
found it truly wonderful. “I thought it was a 
sort of literary black-list,” she said, “but it 
really has considerable intellectual stature. It 
must be the title that scared me off previ- 
ously.” 

I wish I could come up with an alternative 
title for your consideration. Books on File oc- 
curs to me, but I doubt that it would do. 

No doubt you can truthfully tell me that 
even though I do not like the title, the pub- 
lication has done remarkably well. My point 
is simply that with a title with a more pleas- 
ant connotation I think the publication would 
go on to a wider audience. 

Nevertheless, the contents are excellent 
reading—and really an admirable survey of 
current literature. I like especially the fact 
that Books on Trial does not hesitate to say 
so if a Catholic book does not measure up. 

Ratpu L. Woops 


Ridgewood, N.J. 
What do other readers think? We would 


appreciate your opinion.—Editor 


WINNING PARLAY 


Editor: I have just finished “Memorial” in the 
March Books on Trial. How did you do it? 
Pull off such a tremendous parlay, I niean. 
I’ve read many an obituary (fetid word!) and 
written a few, but never have I encountered 
any one—much less two—so exquisite as 
Charles Fecher’s testimonial to H. L. Mencken 
and G. B. Stern’s reminiscences of Sheila 
Kaye-Smith, the one so masculine, the other 
so feminine in approach... . 

For two strikingly different farewells to two 
strikingly different people we hate to see go, 
I thank you. 

Don CarBONE 
South Bend, Indiana 


i 








ENCORE, MR. HERR (Cont.) 


Editor: May I add my laments to those who 
have missed Dan Herr’s stimulating “Stop 
Pushing!” I was glad to read he’ll be back in 
October—don’t let him fail to be, he’s terrific. 
I was a charter subscriber to Books on Trial 
and only dropped out due to wartime up- 
heavals in our lives. It was amazing to find 
how wonderfully the child had matured when 
I resubscribed a while back. You are doing a 
really splendid job. A million thanks and all 
good wishes for your future. 

Mrs. Epwarp J. Fotey 

Alexandria, Virginia 


Editor: Please bring back Dan Herr. He is the 
high point of each issue and Books on Trial 
just isn’t the same without him. 
M. Loutse CoL.ins 
Rockford, Illinois 


Editor: Sure miss Dan Herr’s column—where, 
oh where is he? Hope all’s well with him and 
that he’s only taking a well earned vacation 
and will be back pronto! Books on Trial isn’t 
complete without Dan. 
Mrs. J. A. McDonatp 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 


Mr. Herr has not stopped pushing, he has 
only paused for breath. Will be back in 
October.—Editor. 


MR. BREIG REPLIES 
Editor: I have been a bit astonished by the 


rumpus over my article on intellectuals in the 
December issue, entitled “A Mutual Admira- 
tion Society.” But the letter from Michael E. 
Schiltz of Loyola University, Chicago, [“Let- 
ters to the Editor, Books on Trial, March] 
downright dumbfounds me. 

He finds eleven “misconceptions” in the 
article. How he does so, I cannot imagine. I 
can only assert that they aren’t there. Mr. 
Schiltz is attributing the ideas of other people 
to me. 

But I do want to correct, emphatically, one 
misconception of Mr. Schiltz. I was not writ- 
ing about teachers. Far from it. I will not hear 
one word against our teachers; on balance they 
are entitled to nothing but admiration. There 
is no such thing as the “vast intellectual mass” 
of which Mr. Schiltz writes; not in my con- 
text. The intellectuals I wrote about are a 
small class; and my complaint precisely was 
that they are becoming a clique. I did not ob- 
ject to their talking to one another; I objected 
to their talking only to one another. 

What I said—and I think said plainly—was 
that the intellectuals are failing the people be- 
cause they do not take the trouble to learn 
how to write for the people. 

Obviously, I have nothing against the in- 
tellectuals except their failure—a culpable 
failure, it seems to me—to communicate. If I 
thought they had nothing worth communicat- 
ing, I wouldn’t bother about their not com- 
municating. 

Frank Sheed communicates with the people 
about theology. So do Monsignor Knox and 
Father Clifford Howells. There is a language 


(Continued on page 447) 
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THE QUESTION OF STRIKING A RIGHT BALANCE 


Literature and Censorship 


By JOHN COURTNEY MURRAY, 


; ruis difficult matter of censorship 

the casuistry is endless. Therefore, 
since this talk is supposed to have an 
end, it will be better to omit discussion 
of cases. Instead, I shall attempt to de- 
fine certain central issues and to state 
some of the principles that bear upon 
their solution. We shall not be concern- 
ed with the problem of censorship in the 
areas of news or opinion, or of public 
morality in general, but only as it arises 
in the fields of literature and the arts. 
Here the perennial issue of obscenity has 
recently come to the fore. 

The discipline of the Catholic Church 
in this matter is stated in canon 1399 of 
the Code of Canon Law. Among the 
eleven categories of books whose reading 
is ipso iure prohibited to Catholics the 
ninth is this: “Books which have for 
their principle purpose the description, 
narration, or teaching of matter lascivi- 
ous or obscene.” However, this canonical 
discipline is outside our present subject, 
which deals with the issue of censorship 
as it arises in the civil order. 

An argument is sometimes set afoot 
about whether “the state,” abstractly con- 
ceived, has or has not some right of cen- 
sorship over the media of communica- 
tions. And there is the complementary 


argument whether the individual writer 


or artist has or has not a right to absolute 
freedom of expression. These arguments 
I leave aside. We can start from a fact of 
political history, that every government 
has always claimed what is called police 
power, as an attribute of government. 

This power in itself is simply the prin- 
ciple of self-preservation and self-protec- 
tion transferred to the body politic. It 
extends to the requirements of public 
morals, public health, public safety, pub- 
lic order, and the general comfort of 
society. The only question is, how far 
and in what circumstances does it ex- 
tend to all these social values? 
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In virtue of the police power, society, 
acting through the agency of govern- 
ment, is entitled to impose restraints on 
property rights and on personal free- 
doms. The question is, what manner of 
restraints, under what conditions, is gov- 
ernment thus empowered to impose, in 
restriction of rights and in restraint of 
freedom? These are the concrete ques- 
tions that are relevant to censorship, 
which is, I take it, an exercise of the 
police power. It might, if you wish, be an 
exercise of what is called patria potestas, 
the emergency power which government 
is entitled to use, on occasion, to protect 
children and those who are ad instar 
puerorum, legally to be reckoned as 
children by reason of their helplessness. 
But the same concrete questions return: 
when and for what reasons and under 
what limitations is government empow- 
ered thus to act in loco parentis? 

In addition to the problem of govern- 
mental or legal censorship there is the 
problem of censorship (at least in some 
wide sense of the word) as exercised by 
non-governmental bodies—by civic com- 
mittees or voluntary associations of one 
sort or another. We shall also have to 
consider this aspect of the problem. 


Tue Centra Issue 

The issue that is central in the whole 
problem is the issue of social freedom. 
More exactly, it is the issue of striking a 
right balance between freedom and re- 
straint in society. This is the most difh- 
cult problem of social science, to such an 
extent that all other difficulties are re- 
ducible to this one. No complete discus- 
sion is possible here; I shall simply make 





John Courtney Murray, S.J., is editor 
of “Theological Studies.” This article is 
an address he delivered on the occasion 
of the presentation of the Thomas More 


Association Medal. 


$.J. 


certain assertions, general in themselves, 
but relevant to our special problem. 
First, in society constraint must be for 
the sake of freedom. It seems a paradox 
to assert that the imposition of a con- 
straint must be justified by an increase 
in freedom, since every constraint is a 
decrease of freedom. What I mean, how- 
ever, is that the constraint must create a 
freedom in another respect. Traffic regu- 


‘lations, for instance, are a constraint on 


freedom of movement on the streets; but 
they are justified because they create a 
freedom to move—at least, nowadays, in 
some minimal sense! Tax laws are a con- 
straint on your freedom to do what you 
want with your money; but they create 
other freedoms — to live in security be- 
hind a_national_defense establishment, 
for instance. The whole texture of civili- 
zation is a web restraints, which deliver 
man from a host of slaveries—to dark- 
ness, cold, and hunger; to ignorance and 
illness and wearisome labors. Delivered 
from these base slaveries man is free to 
be a man, to live the inner life of reason 
and love, the classic life of wisdom, the 
Christian life of faith. 

The problem of constraint for the sake 
of freedom is difficult enough when it is 
only a question of organizing the mate- 
rial conditions of life. But it becomes 
even more inextricable when it is a ques- 
tion of organizing communications with- 
in society; for in this field religious and 
moral, intellectual and emotional values 
come into play. It is easy enough to see 
that the “press” Cunderstood to mean all 
the media of communication) can be the 
vehicle both of corruptive and of benefi- 
cial influences. It is easy enough to say 
that corruptive influences ought to be 
put under reasonable restraints. And it 
is easy enough to define what you mean 
by corruptive influence; it is one which 
destroys or diminishes the rational free- 
dom of man, either by damaging his 
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Do you know? 


What is the name of the first 
American Catholic publisher? 
and what was his best -selling 
book? 


What exactly are the restric- 
tions imposed on a Catholic’s 
reading by the Index of Forbid- 
den Books and by Canon Law? 


Why did the Socialist, one- 
time Communist author George 
Orwell finally come to regret his 
conviction that modern man had 
lost all religious faith and that 
religion was a thing of the past? 


What effect does Spain’s gov- 
ernmental censorship have on 
Spain’s creative writers? 


These are a few of the ques- 
tions that will be answered for 
you in future issues of BOOKS 
ON TRIAL by such authorities 
as Eugene Willging, Director of 
the Library of Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, Father John J. 
Lynch, S.J., the English publish- 
er Christopher Hollis, and Jose 
Maria Gironella. 


In addition to these articles, 
there will be the usual full quota 
of reliable reviews and informa- 
tive features including Dan 
Herr’s sparkling, controversial 
column “Stop Pushing.” 


If you are not now a sub- 
scriber to BOOKS ON TRIAL, 
use the handy subscription 
blank on page 439; you will not 
want to miss the entertaining, 
information - packed issues that 
will be coming. 


BOOKS ON TRIAL 


210 W. Madison St. 
Chicago 6, Ill. 

















power of personal reflection or by excit- 
ing his passions to the point where they 
interfere with his rational control of his 
thoughts and action. On these grounds 
you can certainly make a case against 
sexual propaganda of certain kinds as 
corruptive of human freedom. The in- 
fluence of inordinate and unregulated 
sexual passion on the life of reason in 
man is a commonplace of human and 
historical experience. The susceptibility 
of youth to dominance by carnal desires, 
to the detriment of rational freedom, is 
particularly well documented—and hard- 
ly in need of documentation. 

However, when you have made your 
case against these influences as socially 
corruptive, you have only reached the 
threshold of the problem of social free- 
dom. Many questions remain. For in- 
stance, when and under what circum- 
stances do these influences become so 
corruptive that they require animadver- 
tance by organized society itself? (It is 
presumed that the first solicitations of 
corruptive influences are resisted by the 
special resources of the family and the 
Church.) Again, what agencies are to 
be enlisted against these influences—the 
public agencies of government and law, 
or the private agencies known as volun- 
tary associations? Either or both? And to 
what extent each? Above all, what is the 
norm whose requirements are to be en- 
forced, in one way or another, against 
influences that are corruptive? It is, of 
course, the norm of public order. But 
what requirements of public order can 
be made valid against the claims of free- 
dom? 

Even supposing these questions to 
have been satisfactorily answered, a 
further complicating consideration re- 
mains. The fact is that the imposition of 
constraints, the limitation of freedom, 
has consequences. They are numerous; 
but two require special notice. 

First, if you impose a constraint on 
freedom in one domain, in order to in- 
crease freedom in another, you may take 
the risk of damaging freedom in a third 
domain, with consequences more danger- 
ous to the community. Social freedom is 
a complex, whose constituent elements 
are closely interlocked. You may, for in- 
stance, wish to “clean up” political cam- 
paigns by limiting the freedom of the 
contestants to attack each other’s per- 
sonal integrity; but the means you take 
to this end may damage the freedom of 
the electoral process itself. Every con- 





straint has multiple effects; it may im- 
pose restraints on a freedom which you 
would wish to see untouched. 

There is, secondly, a consequent con- 
sideration. Because social freedoms inter- 
lock so tightly, it is not possible to know 
antecedently what the multiple effects 
of a regulation will be. At best, the effect 
you want can only be foreseen with 
probability, not certainty. And unfore- 
seen effects may follow, with the result 
that a regulation, in itself sensible, may 
in the end do more harm than good. 

For this reason, the social reformer 
whose only strength is a sense of logic 
may well be a menace. For instance, if 
drunkenness and alcoholism are social 
vices whose effect is to diminish and im- 
pair the free will of men (as indeed they 
are), the logical thing is to ban alcohol. 
Here in America we learned by experi- 
ence the disastrous effects of that type 
of mad logic. In contrast, the illogicality 
of the liquor law in Belgium commends 
itself. The retail sale of liquor in public 
bars is forbidden, but you can get liquor 
if you go to a store and buy two quarts 
at once! When you unravel its seeming 
lack of logic, you find that the Belgian 
liquor law protects the citizen against his 
own reckless impulses, but permits him 
the freedom to act deliberately. This, of 
course, is his essential human freedom. 

I should call attention here to the 
somewhat unique difficulties presented 
by the problem of the public enforce- 
ment of standards of sexual morality. 
Jacques Leclercq, of the Catholic Uni- 
versity of Louvain, who is no slight auth- 
ority, concludes a brief advertence to this 
subject with this remark: “In short, it 
may be said that no government has ever 
succeeded in finding a balanced policy 
of combating unhealthy sexual propa- 
ganda without injuring legitimate free- 
dom or provoking other equally grave or 
worse disorders.” 

Everybody agrees that debauchery of 
the sexual faculty is morally wrong, and 
that incitement to such debauchery 
should be legally forbidden. On the 
other hand, in the case of incitement as 
open as houses of debauchery, a view 
that goes back to St. Augustine’s treatise, 
De ordine, warns against the dangers of 
attempting a total coercive repression of 
this particular incitement. 

The strictness of traditional Catholic 
doctrine in regard to sexual lust appalls 
the libertarian; the laxness of the many 
Catholic governments in the same re- 
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gard equally appalls the Puritan. In 
1517 the number of prostitutes in the city 
of Rome considerably surpassed the 
number of married women. And in 
1592, under a Pope of formidable strict- 
ness, Sixtus V, there were more than 
9,000 prostitutes amid a population of 
70,000. This was in the capital of the 
papal states. The figures are not indeed 
edifying; but perhaps they are interest- 
ing, not least when one considers that 
during the same era the newly consti- 
tuted Index of Forbidden Books was be- 
ing used with extreme severity by suc- 
cessive Pontiffs (Paul IV, Pius IV, Pius 
V) against heretical propaganda. To this 
day the Italian who is merely amused by 
the obscene pasquinade is deeply offend- 
ed by the earnest inanities of a Baptist 
minister from Texas. 

To the proper Bostonian all this is pro- 
foundly shocking. Just as to the Conti- 
nental European, especially if he is a 
Latin, the spectacle of the U. S. A. is 
infinitely puzzling. A man is free to call 
error truth, and truth error, if he likes; 
but he is not free to use the notorious 
four-letter word which, in direct French 
monosyllabic translation, is alleged to 
have escaped from the lips of Napoleon 
when he heard of the debacle of the 
sunken road at Waterloo. Again, the 
Supreme Court declares that the cate- 
gory of the sacrilegious is aktogether in- 
definable, while the Post Office rules 
that Aristophanes’ Lysistrata is an ob- 
scene book. This is indeed puzzling. 

Considerations such as these would 
seem to indicate that the problem of 
social freedom is insoluble, if by solu- 
tion is meant a simple formula that is 
applicable to all cases and similar for all 
countries. However, a community can 
do one important thing: it can decide on 
the general orientation it wishes to give 
to its particular solution. We have done 
this in the United States. We have con- 
stitutionally decided that the presump- 
tion is in favor of freedom, and that the 
advocate of constraint must make a con- 
vincing argument for its necessity or util- 
ity in the particular case. 

I would only add that the presumption 
in favor of freedom does not rest on 
doctrinaire grounds. Its basis was not the 
philosophic rationalism that called itself 
Enlightenment, but only a_ political 
pragmatism more enlightened than the 
Enlightenment ever was, because it look- 
ed to the light of experience to illumi- 
nate the prudential norms necessary to 
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Father John Courtney Murray looks on as Mr. Harry O’Haire, representing the Directors of 
the Thomas More Association, presents the Thomas More Association Medal to Mr. Herbert 
Weinstock, Executive Editor of Alfred A. Knopf, Publisher. Father Murray’s address, ‘’Litera- 
ture and Censorship,’’ was a feature of the award ceremonies. For further details of the 
presentation and Mr. Weinstock’s remarks on acceptance, see ‘Off the Cuff,’’ page 415. 


guide it in handling a concrete social 
reality that is vastly complicated. In this 
light the option was made for the civil 
freedom of the citizen under a govern- 
ment whose powers are limited, and 
under a rule of the law whose reach is 
likewise limited, chiefly by the axiom 
that the constraints of law must serve 
the cause of essential human freedom. 


In our case, the consequence of this 
fundamental option which gives a basic 
orientation to our constitutional law, is 
that freedom of expression is the rule, 
and censorship the exception. A more 
particular further consequence is the ban 
laid by the First Amendment (exception- 
al cases apart) on all prior restraint of 
communications, at the same time the 
government reserves the right to punish, 
subsequently, communications that 
offend against law. The freedom toward 
which the American people are funda- 
mentally orientated is a freedom under 
God, a freedom that knows itself to be 
bound by the imperatives of the moral 
law. Antecedently it is presumed that a 
man will make morally and socially re- 
sponsible use of his freedom of expres- 
sion; hence there is to be no prior re- 
straint on it. However, if his use of free- 


dom is irresponsible, he is summoned 
after the fact to responsibility before the 
judgment of the law. There are indeed 
other reasons why prior restraint on com- 
munications is outlawed; but none are 
more fundamental than this. 


CENSORSHIP AS A JURIDICAL PROcEssS 


After this brief discussion of the cen- 
tral issue involved in censorship I come 
to my proposition. It may be briefly 
stated thus: censorship in the civil order 
must be.a juridical process. In using the 
word “juridical” I mean that the prem- 
ises and objectives of the program should 
be defined in accord with the norms of 
good jurisprudence; that the forms of 
procedure should be properly judicial; 
and that the structure and workings of 
the process should be sustained by the 
consent of the community. I should 
maintain that this concept of a juridical 
process should be verified, mutatis 
mutandis, in every form of censorship, 
whether governmental or non-govern- 
mental. 


GovERNMENTAL OR LEGAL CENSORSHIP 

Censorship exercised by public auth- 

ority is obliged to be literally juridical, 
(Continued on page 444) 
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A POET AND HIS PEOPLE 


Thomas the Welshman 


rag is a faraway little country in 
the world of books. A learned few 
recall the Itinerarium and Descriptio 
of the country that Gerald the Welsh- 
man, Giraldus Cambrensis, wrote 
around 1188, and some do know of the 
Mabinogion, the. collection of medieval 
Welsh tales and legends, but there are 
not many across the borders of Wales 
who can hear the echo of the poems of 
Dafydd ap Gwilym or the sound of the 
verse of Twm o'r Nant. Many will re- 
member, if they remember Wales at all, 
the reflection of the country seen 
through the golden eye of Richard 
Llewellyn, the screen and story version 
of How Green Was My Valley, a pic- 
ture of Wales as it never was, but sound- 
ed as if it might have been. Now Dylan 
Thomas has spoken out loud and clear, 
and the literary state of Wales will never 
be the same again. Like a new country 
Wales will conie into the reader's ken, 
enter his ear, bringing joy and comfort 
and sadness in her wake. 


The fame that has come to Dylan 
Thomas has not come through his 
poetry, lovely though that may often be, 
but through his Welshry. For every one 
who has read and understood a poem by 
Dylan Thomas there are a thousand who 
have heard him tell Welsh stories; mil- 
lions have heard him over the radio and 
on records as he has related in his deep 
and sonorous emotional Celtic voice, 
about himself and others in the Vale of 
Glamorgan, along Mumbles shore. Talk- 
ing of his childhood in Swansea he said: 


I was born in a large Welsh town at the 
beginning of the Great War—an ugly, love- 
ly town, or so it was to me; crawling sprawl- 
ing by a long and splendid curving shore 
where truant boys and Sandfield boys and 
old men from nowhere, beachcombed idled 
and paddled, watched the dock-bound ships 
or the ships steaming away into wonder and 
India, magic and China, countries bright 
with oranges and loud with lions. 
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By W. B. READY 


He described himself so, a portrait of 
the artist as a young dog, at the begin- 
ning of his literary life, the start of his 
adventure in the skin trade: 

He’d be about seventeen or eighteen and 

above medium height. Above medium 

height for Wales, I mean, he’s five foot six 
and a half. Thick blubber lips; snub nose; 
curly mousebrown hair; one front tooth 
broken after playing a game called Cats and 

Dogs in the Mermaid, Mumbles; speaks 

rather fancy; truculent; plausible, a bit of a 

shower-off; plus-fours and no breakfast, you 

know; used to have poems printed in the 

Herald of Wales; there was one about an 

open-air performance of Electra in Mrs. 

Bertie Perkin’s garden in Sketty; lived up 

the Uplands; a bombastic adolescent pro- 

vincial Bohemian with a_ thick-knotted 
artist’s tie made out of his sister’s scarf, she 

never knew where it had gone, and a 

cricket-shirt dyed bottle-green; a gabbing, 

ambitious, mock-tough, pretentious young 
man; and mole-y, too. 

He wrote far more prose than he did 
poetry, and his prose is better, and 
strangely, deservedly, more popular. Not 
only did he always have his own stories 
ready at hand but he had at his com- 
mand also a whole cycle of Welsh tales 
that until he came along had lacked a 
chronicler worthy of them. They are the 
tales of the dispossessed Welsh—he was 
one of them—the Welsh who had been 
pulled away from their own native cul- 
ture into the order of King Coal; they 
are the proletarian tales of the Welsh- 
men of the pits and dockyards, wonder- 
ful tales, and Dylan Thomas was the 
lord of these chronicles. There has never 
been a man able to tell them so well as 
he. They became more a real part of him 
than his tangled head of hair where 
herons might have nested, than his 





Like Dylan Thomas, W. B. Ready 
was born and raised in Wales. Here 
he combines a biographical sketch of 
Thomas with a literary sketch of their 
common homeland. 


studied Bohemian style; his Welsh tales 
just bubbled out of him. He was their 
one public fount; they have never been 
written down, and now that he is gone 
they are only heard again around the pit 
head, at the bar of the Miners’ Welfare 
Club in some Rhondda valley town, out- 
side the Bomb and Dagger waiting for 
the doors to open, over there in Cardiff 
Splott, past Sanquahar Street. 

The stories have a strange and a 
unique quality; they are Celtic and self- 
denigratory, comical, and only to be told 
in the wonderful jumbled expostulatory 
and voluble lilting English that runs 
through the mining valleys and seaports 
of Glamorgan. Outside these places the 
language of Wales is still Welsh, so that 
the English language, even among the 
Welsh of Aberavon, Swansea, aye, and 
Cardiff even, is still something of a wel- 
come stranger. The lovely subtle langu- 
age becomes rather tousled in use, with 
grand result. These Welsh stories always 
have a fine ending, a rather rushed at 
conclusion, and in trying to get there the 
narrator trips over his English, falls flat 
on his face. Dylan Thomas possessed the 
story-telling grace that gave them full 
value. There are hundreds of them, all 
about Welshmen’s mishaps in the val- 
leys, down the pits, in chapel, around 
the docks, in the Army, wherever they 
did go. 

A favourite Army story of this genre 
is about the misfortune of Fusilier Jones 
87. The Royal Welch Fusiliers are one 
of the great infantry regiments of the 
world. but their tales about their army 
are never of the death-or-glory variety 
but of the comic mishaps of a little 
Welshman with his poor tumbled Eng- 
lish afflicting him in conflict with the 
Machine. Fusilier Jones 87 (so many 
Joneses, wherever there are Welshmen 
in abundance, in the Royal Welch 
Fusiliers, in Jesus College Oxford, they 
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are numbered so: Jones 1, Jones 2, and 
so on.). Fusilier Jones 87 did lose his 
rile. On this serious charge, standing 
before his commanding officer, his cap 
knocked off, harassed, voluble, this was 
his defense: “Sir, I did clean my rifle, 
locked her in my locker and went to 
breakfast. When I came back I did open 
my locker, and there she was in the cor- 
ner, my rifle, clean and shining—gone!” 

There was Dai Jenkins, mending his 
roof, pointing the chimney stack against 
the coming winter, squatting on his 
hunkers, singing. He was singing not 
like a rooster of France but like a 
Welshman, singing because it was lovely 
autumn, singing because it was Saturday 
morning and no more pit until Monday 
night, singing most of all because at 
Arms Park Cardiff that afternoon Wales 
rugby was playing Sprinboks South Afri- 
ca and he himself was going to be there, 
with his butties from the Blaenrhondda 
Colliery Social Club. Finishing the 
chimney to his satisfaction, and hoping 
it would be to Marged Ann’s satisfaction 
too, he slid down the roof to where he 
had left the ladder perched, swung his 
legs over, let go—and crashed fifteen feet 
to the ground where he lay felled and 
crumpled. Marged Ann, cooking in the 
kitchen, humming the love song of the 
Maid of Cefn Ydfa to herself, saw Dai 
plummet past the window, heard the 
crashed thump, and charged out to the 
front, a steaming skillet in her left hand, 
to her Dai, shocked and prostrate on the 
paved walk. In distress she called out: 
“Dai! Dai Jenkins, my Love! You should 
not have come down the ladder—I have 
taken it away.” 

Like all true folk story cycles the tales 
range from the sublime to the lubricious, 
even entering into the green fields of 
heaven when Ianto Morgan the great 
basso-profundo from Blainau Festiniog 
did die. For some reason he was the first 
truly choral basso-profundo in good voice 
to enter heaven—maybe it was because 
of the awful squint the poor fellow had, 
or his bilious attack. Whatever was the 
reason he was made welcome and one of 
the heavenly choir. The Welsh are vain 
only about their rugby footballing and 
their singing; they do have the best 
voices in the world for choral music they 
do say, the Welsh. There were banks 
and banks of sopranos and so-ons in the 
choir, clouds and clouds of tenors and 
the like, and phalanxes of baritones, but 
only one basso-profundo, Ianto Morgan, 
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Illustration from “Dylan Thomas in America” 


Dylan Thomas and his wife Caitlin at St. David’s Head, Wales. 


late of Blainau Festiniog, the pride of 
Wales and Russia’s envy. The angel 
Gabriel conducting tapped the podium 
with his baton and away went the choir, 
rehearsing a Judgment motet. The an- 
gel listened, waving time slightly, and 
as he did so a smile of incredulous de- 
light suffused him. He tapped the 
podium for silence and leaning away 
away over the massed and serried ranks 
of the choir, for he was an angel, he 
looked down with respect and affection 
at solitary Ianto and said: “There is love- 
ly, Ianto boy, lovely! But Ianto—a little 
quieter, eh?” 


I eves STORIES, and all the others like 
them, Dylan Thomas could tell as 
well as his own; he felt like one of the 
characters, the Character. One day in a 
London pub, fancying a slight, he chal- 
lenged the slighter to come outside and 
put his fists up. When he came back, 
the worst for it he said that he did put 
his fists up, but the other man did put 


up his fists first. When the war was on, 
and the War Effort was paramount, 
Dylan Thomas, cigarette drooping from 
his mouth, a “bow-tied Silenus,” would 
pat his paunch and say that the War 
Office was saving him as a secret 
weapon, a self-propelled tank. When he 
told of his exploit crossing the stormy 
Atlantic, he was all Welsh: 


I almost liked the plane ride, though; it was 
stormy and dangerous and only my iron will 
kept the big bird up; lightning looked won- 
derful through the little eye-holes in its 
under-belly; the bar was open all the way 
from Newfoundland and the woman next 
to me was stone-deaf so I spoke to her all 
the way more wildly and more wildly as the 
plane lurched on through dark and lion- 
thunder and the fire-water yelled through 
my blood like Sioux, and she unheard all 
my delivery with a smile; and then the Red 
Indians scalped me, and then it was Lon- 
don, and my iron will brought the big bird 
down safely with only one spine-tingling 
jar. 
Crossing the Plains, on a lecture tour, 
a small seedy literary lion, he sat in the 


(Continued on page 446) 
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A Thing of Beauty by A. J. Cronin. 
Little, Brown. 440 pp. $4. 


Pussr's sermons, the 
Calendar and a folded purple stole 
were the atmosphere of Stephen Des- 


Ecclesiastical 


monde’s childhood. His father was 
Anglican rector of Stillwater in Sussex, 
a sleepy town; his mother, a hypochon- 
driac who seldom left her bedroom ex- 
cept for an appointment with a doctor or 
at another spa. His sister Caroline doted 
on the father; his brother Davie grew up 
to be killed in World War I. 

Stephen never grew up, at least not 
according to the pattern of the Anglican 
minister that his father had envisioned. 
Instead of Pusey’s sermons, Stephen read 
art books. Not the souls of men, but the 
glow of personality, the hue and form 
of bodies, fascinated him. The seascape 
spoke not of God, but of the mysterious 
swell and ebb of nature, forces that a 
painter might put to canvas. 

Cronin’s A Thing of Beauty catches 
up with Stephen as he comes home on 
holiday from Oxford to tell his father 
that he has decided not to enter the 
ministry. The minister is indignant. As 
a compromise, Stephen does missionary 
work in London, but long before ordina- 
tion his indiscreet association with 
Jenny, the little maid at the Settlement, 
induces a showdown. Disgusted with the 
mean-mindedness of his associates, 
Stephen dashes off a letter to his father 
and takes the next boat for France. His 
choice is made: it shall be Art. 

There follows Bohemian life on the 
Left Bank, galling poverty in Netiers, 
and then Emmy, the trick bicyclist with 
the Cirque Peroz. Infatuated, Stephen 
follows along as a painter of cheap por- 
traits for the circus crowd. His simper- 
ing, spineless enslavement is repaid with 
insult and loathing. The spell breaks late 
one night when he sees Emmy enter the 
apartment of an inflated fraud. 

Stephen’s artistic technique improves. 
With money from his first award, the 
Prix de Luxembourg, he and his friend 
Peyrat set off for Spain, the country of 
Goya and El Greco and Velasquez. 
Tragedy stalks their steps; Peyrat dies of 
gangrene and while Europe erupts into 
World War I Stephen tarries to paint in 
neutral Spain. 

A Thing of Beauty keeps going. 
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Stephen goes back to England to become 
embroiled in a home-town fracas over 
the alleged obscenity of panels he did 
for the War Memorial. Then it’s to Paris 
again, this time to marry Jenny and end 
his life as a victim of tuberculosis, his 
fame and fortune to accrue to his wife 
and son. 

First appearing in shorter form in The 
Woman's Home Companion under the 
title “The Pride of Beauty,” Cronin’s 
novel never sheds the artificial lustre of 
a “slick” serial. The plot moves along at 
a “month-to-month” pace. Stephen is the 
eternal martyr for Art, rejected by the 
mercenary portrait painters, thoroughly 
misunderstood by his kin, finally solaced 
by the uncomprehending love of Jenny. 
As Cronin whacks at middle-class boor- 
ishness and moneyed shallowness, A 
Thing of Beauty will help to ease the 
pain of a rainy day. 

Rev. Francis X. CANFIELD 


A Single Pebble by John Hersey. 
Knopf. 181 pp. $3. 


| ideas who thinks this is for sum- 
mer reading in the accepted sense 
will come in for a surprise. It is a finely 
wrought thing, a carefully told story. 
There is an uneasy element of self-tor- 
ture in the slowness of the telling. It 
should be read slowly and with pauses 
to meditate, for it has as many depths as 
the reader. 

A young American engineer goes to 





John Hersey: A finely wrought thing 


China to plan for the taming of a great 
river. In a few days he lives through the 
history of China as it is represented in 
unimportant river-folk who know only 
their small lives. American sensibility 
runs full tilt into the ageless wisdom of 
China. Harrowing sights are seen by the 
young engineer; he is crammed with 
many others in the small world of a river 
junk. In this world he sees his limita- 
tions as a human being. The horrible 
death of Old Pebble, who is not really 
old by our age standards, puzzles and 
amazes the hero. 

We see everything from the narrator’s 
point of view. We are as confused as he 
is at the combination of wickedness, pet- 
tiness, superstition, shrewdness, fraud 
and sudden strengths found in the peo 
ple he lives with. He offends these sen- 
sitive people with his naive vision of an 
engineer's world. The narrator is no 
caricature; he is sincere, fairly well cul 
tured for a young engineer and Ameri- 
can. We easily identify ourselves with 
him in his confusion at how to evaluate 
the new world he finds. That is what 
makes this idle-looking tale disturbing in 
a contemporary world whose survival 
may depend on an understanding of 
people like those met here. Here is our 
man —our Hero — full of good will, in- 
formation, some tact, and some knowl- 
edge of their tongue, and he fails to 
understand these people, even on the 
merely physical level. ‘This is a harrow- 
ing idea. 

At times there is an irritating quality 
of murkiness that we are sure is deliber- 
ate. Always the writing is poetic in tone. 
The over-all effect is that of a short 
story. It should be read at one sitting. It 
will reward re-reading. Recommended 
without reserve. 


Rosert H. Foon, C.S.B. 


Behind the Mountains by Oliver 
LaFarge. Houghton Mifflin. 179 
pp. $3. 


I hes BOOK is an intimate and loving 
history of Mrs. LaFarge’s family, the 
Bacas who lived at Rociada, New 
Mexico, early in the century. More es- 
pecially it is about the three younger 
children: Pepita, Carmen and Consuelo, 
who grew up to become Mrs. LaFarge. 
But the book enlarges into the whole 
atmosphere of the old time New Mex- 
ican ranch with its open handed Spanish 
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hospitality, its interesting and sometimes 
eccentric characters, its horses and cattle, 
the trout fishing and the local supersti- 
tions. It abounds in stories and anec- 
dotes: Christmas on the ranch; teaching 
a greenhorn girl in tight jodhpurs to 
ride; about a horse thief, a blind woman, 
and so on, all seen through the eyes of 
the three little girls. 

Any book by the late Oliver LaFarge 
is an event. This one is exquisite. Since 
Laughing Boy he always had many eyes 
upon him and invariably he justified the 
interest of reader and critic alike. Behind 
the Mountains is a tribute to a beautiful 
landscape in a beautiful state. The horse 
and the fox, the bleating herd of sheep, 
the hard riding, hard drinking vaqueros, 
the mountain creek brawling down to- 
ward ultimate union with the Pecos, all 
reveal their qualities. A great deal of 
affectionate care and understanding goes 
into the portraits of the three little girls. 
These children grew up close to nature, 
with loving parents, and a simple faith, 
and the magnificent mountains of north- 
ern New Mexico around them enclosing 
their whole lives. A certain simplicity 
underlies the deeply artistic mind, and 
one of its chief advantages is that it helps 
its possessor to understand the child. 

We owe Mr. LaFarge a profound debt 
for his skillful evocation of the old ranch 
life, and not less for the lucid, graceful 
prose in which his pictures are drawn. 


L. V. Jacks 


The Mandarins by Simone de Beau- 
voir. Translated by Leonard Fried- 
man. World. 610 pp. $6. 


A AWARD winning (Prix Goncourt) 
novel by Simone de Beauvoir, author 
of The Second Sex, illumines the plight 
of the French intellectuals of immediate 
post-war Paris. It is a novel of ideas, not 
of politics, though the book—like its 
characters — finds itself inextricably 
caught up in politics. 

The acknowledged leader of the in- 
tellectuals is Robert Dubreuilh who is 
desperately trying to maintain a left-of- 
center political movement against the de- 
mands of the Communists and the 
attacks of the pro-American de Gaullists. 
Ife is an emancipated thinker moving in- 
dependent of moral considerations, and 
his dilemma is typical of all the char- 
acters: his wife Anne, his protege Henri, 
and his daughter Nadine. Having de- 
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nied the Christian Weltanschauung and 
the existence of a moral order, he finds 
that he is still unable to function as a 
“free” agent; he must have some ideal, 
some absolute, to which he can commit 
himself. Dubreuilh finds his absolute, 
his god, in the leftist movement. Each 
man finds that he must commit himself 
to some way of life. Some give them- 
selves to dope, some, like Nadine mourn- 
ing her dead lover, to defiant promiscu- 
ity; but chiefly two ideals beckon them 


with promises of happiness: one, the - 


wholehearted commitment to Commu- 
nism and the Communist line, the other, 
sex, seen either in terms of frank prom- 
iscuity, or in terms of passionate love- 
affairs. Anne, who with Henri is the 
chief focus of the novel, abandons her 
role of observer of life to give herself up 
to a wretched affair with an American 
proletarian-author. Henri identifies him- 
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self with his Resistance newspaper, 
L’Espoir. 

Each in turn discovers that his god is 
a false god. Henri is forced by his con- 
cept of personal integrity to retire from 
his newspaper. He retreats into an affair 
with an actress only to find himself so 
committed that he is forced to the final 
sacrifice of his integrity. “You can’t lead 
a proper life in a society which isn't 
proper,” observes Dubreuilh, “whichever 
way you turn you're always caught.” 

So long as these intellectuals function 
on their major premise: “Those are 
moral considerations; they don’t touch 
me,” they are caught. Henri and 
Dubreuilh, no longer even hoping for 
success, give themselves up to a new 
leftist movement. Only for Anne is 
there the faint hope of redemption, for 
driven to the brink of suicide she dis- 
covers that it is caritas, not eros that is 
important. A selfless love for her family 
compels her to continue to live. 

This is a rich and thought-provoking 
novel; Simone de Beauvoir satirizes her 
people brilliantly. The dialogue is frank, 
sometimes shocking. There is a bravado 
in her treatment of intimate relations, 
somewhat the same bravado that Nadine 
exhibits when defiantly recounting to 
Anne the details of her affairs. 

Fatton Evans 


Nuni by John Howard Griffin. 
Houghton Mifflin. 310 pp. $3.75. 


Mi: GriFFIN has created a new cast- 
ing out of an old mold. When 
John W. Harper, Assistant Professor of 
English at St. Thomas Academy is 
plunged into a primitive, steaming world 
from the comfort and modernity of a 
trans-ocean airliner which crashes in the 
Pacific, we ready our set responses to 
the Civilized Man in the Pagan Para- 
dise genre. The first thing one thinks of 
is, “Another Robinson Crusoe,” but as 
we read on, all such resemblance to 
Crusoe, Omoo or Typee ends. 

The island of Nuni seems devoid of 
life to Harper. For several days after the 
crash, he wanders helplessly about in 
search of food and water. In these few 
days the defenses of the urbane civilized 
world crumble. His copy of Geismar’s 
Writers in Crisis lies with the fallen 
plane, nuzzled by fishes, and the paper 
backed Great Essays is a pulp in his 
sodden jacket pocket. Only a locket with 
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his children’s pictures acts as a single 
thread back to his other life. 

When Harper has been reduced to 
extremities, almost to the point of noth- 
ingness, he is found by the natives of 
Vanua. Harper’s civilization, his former 
position (ten o'clock classes in American 
Literature), mean nothing here. He is 
forced to adapt, to go native. 

Slowly, the message of the work be- 
comes clear. The natives of Vanua are 
little different from people in the world 
John Harper has left. The same fears, 
the same cruelty, the same hypocrisy, 
the same taboos and puritanic repug- 
nance for the natural (Griffin has no 
tinge of the Manichee) exist here as in 
his other life. Reduced to extremities, 
rendered in the fire of his ordeal, Har- 
per rises above the murk of his elemen- 
tal level to a new, freshened view of 
life’s meaning. He sees the true nature 
of love which he had lost in the web 
of concrete and-almost lost again in the 
steaming jungles of Nuni. The book 
ends on this triumphant note, with the 
calendarless Harper scratching Sunday 
in the floor of his hut, because the day 
seems one of renewal and promise. 

Mr. Griffin has written an engrossing, 
vivid book in a powerful, virile style. 
There is nothing of the Freudian snig- 
ger in his approach to natural drives, 
nothing of the neo-primitive in his por- 
trayal of the natives of Vanua. 

Unlike Paul Bowles, who makes a 
habit of placing civilized moderns in an 
atmosphere of primitive violence and 
atavism only to see the thin veneer peel 
off and reveal — nothing, Griffin shows 
us the ultimate man, stripped of sham 
and sentiment, shorn of intellectual pre- 
tension and position, deprived of com- 
fort and understanding, forced back to 
the frontier of being and finding only 
that which endures—love. 

EucenE McNamara 


A Walk on the Wild Side by Nelson 
Algren. Farrar, Straus and 
Cudahy. 346 pp. $4.50. 


Ne LESS eminent a personage than 
Ernest Hemingway has spoken high- 
ly of Nelson Algren’s ability and artistry, 
and A Walk on the Wild Side is in 
many respects a book that Hemingway 
might have written. If it falls consider- 
ably. below the master’s level, there are 
a number of reasons; the chief one 
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(apart from the fact that Algren is not 
Hemingway lies in the fact that Hem- 
ingway’s characters have always a meas- 
ure of human dignity about them, a 
sense of the importance of what it means 
to be a man or a woman. Algren’s people 
—with but one possible exception—have 
no such insight. To call them “animal- 
like” or “dregs of humanity” is rather 
meaningless, because such phrases have 
been worn smooth by usage; it is simply 
that they lack everything that makes 
human beings characteristically human 
and, by that same token, everything that 
might make them interesting. 

I do not deny, of course, that such 
people exist, or that they are as fitting 
subjects for literary treatment as intellec- 
tuals or men in gray flannel suits. But I 
confess frankly that Algren’s prostitutes 
and pimps, smoke-hounds and bums, 
freight-hoppers and other creatures of 
the night, became for me after a time 
rather tiresome. His New Orleans 
whorehouses, his county jails and road- 
side shacks, pressed in on me with an 
almost physical‘ heaviness. Part of this 
was due to the matter, but part to the 
form—a dull, unrelieved monotone of a 
style, as colorless and expressionless as 
the characters, that stretches flat through 
346 pages without ever coming to a 
climax. It was this that threw me—this, 
and the utter perdition of the book’s 
twisted and tortured universe. 

But Algren knows his people well— 


knows them and their degradation far 
better than they know it themselves. 
And he portrays it unflinchingly, with- 
out ever seeking to save them or to make 
them appear better than they are. As a 
picture of a segment of life, A Walk on 
the Wild Side has all the authenticity of 
a sociological treatise and the accuracy of 
first-rate newspaper reporting. The com- 
plaint is that in a novel one wants more 
than sociology and journalism. One looks 
for compassion and_ understanding, 
integrity and hope, love and some at 
least of the moral virtues. In this novel 
you will not find them. 
Cuarves A. FECHER 


The Train Was on Time by Heinrich 
Boll. Translated by Richard 
Graves. Criterion. 142 pp. $3. 


[)scernvery simple, Mr. Boll’s narra- 

tive presents a young German sol- 
dier who has a rendezvous with death— 
his own death. In the opening pages, 
Andreas, the soldier, prepares to step on 
a train that will return him to his mili- 
tary unit in Poland. He voices his pre- 
monition to a priest friend who is at the 
train depot to see Andreas leave. The 
priest says nothing; the train leaves the 
station; Andreas pushes his way to a cor- 
ner near two sleeping soldiers and wea 
rily sits down. For the next four days, as 
the train moves across Germany, 
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Andreas, obsessed with his intuitive 
knowledge of his impending death, con- 
centrates upon discovering the exact 
time it will occur. He eventually con- 
cludes that it will happen on Sunday 
morning at six o'clock. The outcome 
will be left for the reader to discover. 

The story is not meant to shock. Mr. 
Boll’s concern is faithfully to delineate 
the feelings of the young man faced with 
an untimely and fruitless end and he 
does so with a remarkable economy of 
phrasing. Andreas’ innocence, his desires 
(which -he feels must remain unfulfill- 
ed), his recollections of past events, his 
enveloping obsession with what must 
come are deftly presented by Mr. Boll. 
Each page has its special effect and these 
effects combine to reinforce an overwork- 
ed thesis about war: its utter waste and 
futility. 

Although these same attiutdes towards 
war have been the theme of other 
novels, Mr. Boll’s book deserves atten- 
tion. It is admirably executed. 

Rosert R. YacksHAwW 


Wine for the Living by Richard 
Hagopian. Scribners. 307 pp. 
$3.95. 


Ww Ara Aroian, a kind-hearted, ox- 
like waiter with the strength of 
Samson, waits twenty-one chapters be- 
fore he heaves his evil brother-in-law out 
of his life is beyond understanding. But 
what comes before that in this splendid- 
ly wrought novel is fascinating, and the 
heaving-out scene itself must stand as a 
fine example of catharsis in American 
literature. 

This is the second novel by Mr. 
Hagopian, a successful short story writer 
and accomplished musician, who is cur- 
rently a professor of speech at the Uni- 
versity of California. Unlike his Califor- 
nia neighbor, Mr. Saroyan, this descend- 
ant of Armenia has his roots in Massa- 
chusetts; he has set this novel in his 
hometown of Revere. , 

The events that occur are relatively 
minor ones, but they are of tragic im- 
portance to Ara, the meaning of whose 
life is at stake in his struggle for house- 
hold supremacy with Atanas, the broth- 
er-in-law, an_ incorrigible intellectual 
loafer. The icy cruelty of Atanas serves 
only to freeze further his admiring sister, 
Lucy, an unhappy woman wracked with 
middle-aged self-pity, and nearly to de- 
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stroy the beauty in the life of Ara’s 
young son, Paul. 

The evil-doing is climaxed when 
Atanas seduces the passionate but ma- 
tronly wife of Garo Garabed, a worldly 
cook who was-supposed to help Ara solve 
his domestic problem, and then cruelly 
humiliates John Tripo, an ancient, saint- 
ly barber who is the single bright spot 
in young Paul’s rather sordid environ- 
ment. The lonely search by Ara and 
Paul for fulfillment is found, happily 
and ultimately, in each other, once the 
father rises to his manhood and van- 
quishes the villain. 

This is a sad and frustrating story, in 
which Mr. Hagopian makes you care for 
his characters, even the complex Atanas. 
He has a remarkable talent for making 
what is basically grim seem raucously 
funny, as in Atanas’ clumsy affair with 
Mable Garabed and Ara’s feats of phys- 
ical violence. If there are faults, it is 
perhaps in the depressing melancholy 
that generally prevails, the passion for 
irrelevant incident Cincluding the de- 
tailed adventures of three gross juvenile 
delinquents), and an occasional wordi- 
ness that helps obscure much of Ara’s 
motivation. 


Basically the style is simple and gentle, 
with abundant warmth and musical 
beauty. If there is a prime requisite for 
greatness in a novelist it is compassion, 
and there is more of the genuine stuff in 
these pages than in ten novels by “lead- 
ing” American writers. 

James W. ArnoLtp 
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The Judas Figures by Audrey Erskine 
Lindop. Appleton-Century-Crofts. 
306 pp. $3.75. 


A CONTINUATION of her earlier novel, 
The Singer Not the Song, Audrey 
Erskine Lindop’s The Judas Figures has 
many of the requirements for a popular 
novel and for a good one, but it is doubt- 
ful that it has the requirements for an 
important one. The story, set in an iso- 
lated Mexican community, develops in a 
pattern reminiscent of Graham Greene’s 
earlier works. Within the framework of 
an adventure story, the author tries to 
develop with an almost Manichaean in- 
tensity a picture of the conflict between 
good and evil. The power of the book 
lies in its partial success in presenting 
this ideological contest. 

Action opens with the accidental kill- 
ing of Malo, a bandit chief, and the 
wounding of Father Keogh, the mission 
priest who was an intended ambush vic- 


_ tim. It develops into a conflict between 


Father Keogh and his assistant, Father 
Lasques, on one hand, and the dead ban- 
dit’s associates on the other. The prize 
sought is the allegiance of the towns- 
people whose faith has been weakened 
by violence and the exploitation of sup- 
erstition. The conflict is resolved only 
after a series of events attributed by the 
townspeople to the reincarnated spirit of 
the dead bandit brings further suffering. 

The chief defect of the book is a 
quality of vagueness. The setting, while 
effective in its brooding, wild isolation, is 
not vivid or fully realized. Many of the 
characters, particularly Father Keogh, 
the protagonist, fail to develop as person- 
alities. 

The Judas Figures introduces several 
subplots which never become integrated 
with the main story. The little Mexican 
village harbors an American bartender 
whose salvation from alcohol is accom- 
plished by Father Keogh, and a Spanish 
girl who feels an uncontrollable passion 
for the priest. Neither person is fully in- 
tegrated into the main action, and the 
attitude of the girl toward the priest is 
unreal and in poor taste. The resolution 
of the conflict is weak because it is vague 
and because it depends on an action that 
is ethically questionable. 

Though Miss Lindop’s characters are 
not always vivid, she is strong in creating 
the relationships between them. The 
bonds that unite the two priests and the 
barriers that separate them are excellent- 
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ly depicted. So also are the affections and 
antagonisms which characterize the re- 
lationships between the faithful priests 
and their superstitious housekeeper. 

There is a paradox in the effectiveness 
of The Judas Figures, and it is an effec- 
tive novel. On the level of the concrete 
the novel breaks down—its plot is defec- 
tive, its characters are vague. As symbols 
the characters and incidents are effective. 
They are arranged to give a picture, not 
of life, but of Miss Lindop’s conception 
of the forces of light and darkness and 
their unending struggle for the domina- 
tion of men’s minds. 

Tuomas Knipp 


Sea-Wyf by J. M. Scott. Dutton. 255 
pp. $3.50. 


H = is a sea-adventure story to be 
read rapidly. The reader finds him- 
self on a raft on_the Indian Ocean after 
a vessel has been sunk and all but the 
four on the float perish. Three men—one 
a lawyer, one a drifter and the other a 
one-legged mulatto—spend ninety-eight 
days on the raft with a white woman 
they name “Sea-Wyf” (the sailors’ term 
for mermaid ). 

One might imagine that a sea-adven- 
ture of this kind would be repetitious. 
Such is not the case. After less than 
eighteen hours together the four survi- 
vors develop a “complex society, full of 
doubts and partly concealed passions, of 
dangerous stresses and strains—even a 
color question.” 

Poorly matched as companions, they 
are nevertheless forced to fight together 
for survival. It is Sea-Wyf who is able, 
for the most part, to help them see their 
absolute need for one another and to 
help them control those passions which 
would destroy them. Tension is built up 
little by little, however. Finally, irrita- 
tion gives way to anger, anger to hatred, 
hatred to murder. 

The undertone of excitement begins 
when the author reads twenty-two ads in 
the personal column of a newspaper nine 
years after the fateful weeks. Careful 
checking reveals that they refer to the 
sinking of a refugee ship in February, 
1942. He is able to sense the potential 
story and uses all means in his power to 
develop it. 

Three years elapse from the time of 
the publication of the notices to the re- 
counting of the tale of the four on the 
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raft, but J. M. Scott uses this as bait for 
the reader’s interest. He is able also, in 
that period, to make use of incidental 
data which add plausibility and credence 
to the novel. 

Sea-W yf is a clever story so ingenious- 
ly and convincingly told that the reader 
is tempted to hurry to the library to 
check on back issues of the daily news- 
paper to see if it is really true. 

Rosetta Bircw 


The Abode of Love by Aubrey 
Menen. Scribners. 214 pp. $3.50. 


(Cmanuss Lams wrote: “I am glad for 
a season to take an airing beyond 
the diocese of strict conscience,—not to 
live always in the precincts of the law- 
courts,—but now and then, for a dream- 
while or so, to imagine a world with no 
meddling restrictions.” 

If Aubrey Menen’s The Abode of 
Love had been written as a pure fantasy 
on the married state, it would perhaps 
have been a novel after Lamb’s heart. 
Unfortunately, such is not the case. The 
author makes his witty account of an 
authentic Victorian harem the hasis for 
an over-simplified denunciation of ideal- 
ism. 

The Abode of Love concerns Henry 
James Prince who, having been thwart 
ed in a religious career by his habit of 
reading the Song of Solomon to the 
women of his congregation with alarm- 
ingly non-ascetic results, founds a 
church of his own. Prince’s tenets are 
simple but thoroughly selfish. From Ser- 
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geant Bunt, Prince took “Buntism”: the 
frank conténtion that carnal satisfaction 
is a major aim in life. Larkspur, the rail- 
way executive, convinced him that utili- 
tarianism has its spiritual purpose. Else- 
where he borrowed the idea of the mes- 
sianic attitude towards life. Money was 
not difficult to get: people would pay 
willingly for this message. Prince found- 
ed his religion on such beliefs as: sin 
does not exist, nor does death; carnal is 
spiritual and spiritual is carnal; wealth 
should be used for purposes of comfort. 
These tenets satisfied Prince and some 
sixty of his followers who gave him their 
worldly goods and set themselves up in a 
vast system of one-way promiscuity on 
the estate called the Abode of Love. 
Menen, as usual, displays his consid- 
erable delicacy of style. His wit reveals a 
matured attitude towards the institutions 
and habits he criticizes. He is a master 
of the interpolated parable, which, 
though interesting in itself, is given so 
much emphasis in point of message that 
it overbalances the novel. In fact, Menen 
experiences great difhculty in sustaining 
the story. The characters are hardly com- 
pelling. The women are frail creatures 
out of the novel of manners; Prince is 
but a lean version of what the literary 
histories call the “humor character.” 
The Abode of Love, witty as it is, lacks 
the depth that makes a satire appealing. 
Daniet T. MrrcHevr 


A Wreath for Udomo by Peter 
Abrahams. Knopf. 357 pp. $3.95. 


Peter ABRAHAMS is a young African 
who left his native Johannesburg at 
the age of twenty and has been a resi- 
dent of England ever since, except for a 
visit to Africa in 1952 to write a series 
of articles for a London paper. In 
Wreath for Udomo he writes of a young 
man who likewise left Africa to study 
on the Continent and in England, but 
returned to become a powerful force 
among his own people. 

Young Michael Udomo is discovered 
in a London pub by Lois Barlow, a near- 
forty school teacher of Bohemian ten- 
dencies, and is introduced by her to a 
group of Africans in London who share 
his love for their native land and are 
fighting for the freedom of Africa’s peo- 
ple. The first third of the book, however, 
subordinates the African question to 
Udomo’s love affair with Lois, which is 
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never convincingly presented, and de- 
generates into an unpleasant triangle 
when he becomes involved with her 
roommate. With Michael’s return to 
Africa, the real action of the story com- 
mences. After struggling for a few 
months as a newspaper editor unable to 
express his true opinions because of the 
pressure of the white merchant interests, 
Udomo recalls a chance meeting with a 
wealthy African woman returning from 
a disillusioning visit to England. He tells 
his plans to Selina, a shrewd business- 
woman, and she immediately gives 
financial backing to his proposed Africa 
Freedom party. 

Victorious in a bloodless oust 
Udomo becomes prime minister of this 
African British colony; but once in 
power he realizes that rejection of the 
white man does not automatically solve 
Africa’s problems. His cooperation with 
white leaders brings about the betrayal 
of one of his best friends, and eventually 
his own downfall. 

Abrahams draws a dramatic picture of 
one man’s rise to power, but does not 
succeed in presenting Udomo as a truly 
heroic figure. His betrayal of his friend 
might be justified as a necessary sacrifice 
of an individual for the good of the state, 
were it not that his treatment of Lois 
and her friend, which could not be so 
justified, was equally ruthless. Except 
for this unsavory incident, Wreath for 
Udomo is a worthwhile addition to the 
literature which attempts to enlarge our 
understanding of current world pro- 
blems. 

Marcuerire GALLAGHER 


Savrola by Winston S. Churchill. 
Random House. 241 pp. $3.50. 


Tens to relieve the tedium of Indian 
garrison duty, a young officer of the 
Fourth CQueen’s Own) Hussars wrote 
his first and only novel. It was publish- 
ed in 1900 when the author was twenty- 
six years old. Fifty-six years later, “enjoy- 
ing the blessings of well-merited retire- 
ment from a career far afield from fiction 
writing, Sir Winston Churchill has per- 
mitted the second edition of his novel. 

Fortunately for history, Churchill 
turned from fiction to politics. In 
Savrola, however, he evinces a prophetic 
vision of his won future. 

Savrola is more than just a useful clue 
to the ideological formation of a great 
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man; it is also a very readable novel. In 
the romantic tradition, it narrates the 
story of a revolution in the mythical 
Republic of Laurania, which for five 
years was under the control of a dictator, 
President Antonio Molara. A revolution- 
ary group led by Savrola, brilliant orator, 
competent leader and moderate liberal, 
plotted and eventually overthrew the 
despotic Molara government. In this 
revolution Molara is killed. Ironically, 
Savrola tastes victory for only a moment; 
he is ousted almost immediately by the 
socialists. After betng exiled he regains 
power several years later. By a curious 
pattern of events, Savrola’s political 
career is strikingly similar to that of 
Churchill who also surrendered power 
to the socialists only to regain it a few 
years later! 

Savrola will delight not only those 
who enjoy a well-told and exciting story 
but also those wishing to study the 
young Winston Churchill. 

Watter D. Gray 


The Sudden Strangers by William E. 
Barrett. Doubleday. 314 pp. 
$3.95. 


Dom Daty, actress, is a great suc- 
cess at her calling. Like most 
actresses, she worries considerably about 
her newest part; and like a great actress 
Cat least the great actresses of fiction) 
her worry is primarily about the play 
and then about herself. She manages to 
take good care of both. Dorinda’s great 
big son, Bart McBride, a professional 
minor league baseball player, has the 
same worries about his role in life as his 
mother has about the stage. He has al- 
ready flubbed a few lines and lives to 
regret it, particularly on meeting Mary 
Norbert, Dorinda’s nice young secretary 
who loves to trade literary quotations 
with him. Mary has a few tempera- 
mental quirks of her own, but is, in gen- 
eral, a wholesome girl who seems usually 
to be on the audience side of the foot- 
lights of life and stage. Aleta, Bart’s for- 
mer good friend, and Roger, her present 
husband, are fittingly revolting char- 
acters who go through the book mutual- 
ly wishing they weren't. 

Lots of old acquaintances here: the 
stage mother, the loyal agent nursing his 
love in the background, the reformed 
playboy son and his embittered former 
sweetheart who would much prefer the 
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bird she left in the bush, the wholesome 
secretary. Their actions are familiar, too, 
with a few exceptions. When one 
examines the bare bones of this plot, he 
finds a very simple skeleton indeed, in 
fact only a lonesome spine. The author 
seems to have held his plot down to the 
bare essentials and then parted with not 
a few of them. 

Mr. Barrett always has great sympathy 
for his characters, a salutary virtue in an 
author, but in this case it is wasted sym- 
pathy. Dorinda is too much like all her 
literary ancestors to be really convincing. 
Bart is too close to Joe Blow and too far 
from St. Augustine to merit more than 
a passing glance. Mary Norbert is too 
vague and negative (especially in her 
own convictions and personality) to at- 
tract any but a still-life artist. Very minor 
characters Aleta and Roger, while more 
interesting than the main characters, are 
also more melodramatic. And then there 
is Bart’s father—much could have been 
made of him because of his unique char- 
acter and position, but it never quite gets 
off the cob. 

Mr. Barrett writes clearly enough and 
well. But one can only guess, from this 
book, that he is writing with Hollywood 
in view. Not that this is a bad motive in 
itself, but there is no use pretending, 
either, that such a motive will always 
produce good literature. All too often it 
will produce something as anemic as 
The Sudden Strangers. 

Josepu T. McGtony, S. J. 


Of Wind and'Song by Evelyn Voss 
Wise. Bruce. 218 pp. $3.25. 


H 1s a book that has everything 
recommended by the how-to-do-it 
authorities: a multiplicity of comple- 
mentary characters, nostalgic glimpses of 
a North-Central society just emerging 
from pioneer simplicity, a complex plot. 
There is a poor little rich girl suffering 
from frustrated love of a young man 
whom only an adolescent could love; a 
middle-aged priest who has endless pati- 
ence, perfect understanding, a rich sense 
of humor and the confidence of every- 
body; a peasantry with rough exteriors 
and hearts of gold, except for one family; 
a rich and wicked but not very bright 
siren; an allegedly English, allegedly 
charming remittance man; a family who 
are talented and happy, though poor 
(Father is an inventor with prophetic 
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ideas of air-conditioning and radar); and 
a senile but harmless priest who likes to 
ride switch engines. There are nuns, too 
—one of them very talented, who not 
only has given up the possibility of be- 
coming famous, but also suffers poor 
health. For good measure there are a 
gypsy’s prophecy and an enfant terrible. 

Naturally, with all these people there 
will be complications. The complications 
might occur a little more naturally than 
they do. One has a feeling that the 
author not only foresaw each of them, 
but willed them so inexorably that the 
characters were helpless in her grip. 

The reader of slick magazine fiction 
who is not too particular about the inner 
deeps of human motives and emotions 
but does like a tangled plot that is un- 
tangled with all ends neatly tied at the 
end will find all this and heaven too in 
Of Wind and Song. 

Sister Mary Irma, B.V.M. 


Remember the House by Santha 
Rama Rau. Harper. 241 pp. $3. 


Wt SEEMS at first a_ technical 
gaucherie in this quiet story of 
India, the heroine’s unseasonable recall- 
ing of her childhood days in the Jaln- 
abad house, turns out to be a strength, 
and in retrospect a key to the story's 
rather extraordinary vision. The author 
has for a decade been successfully inter- 
preting India to the West (Home to 
India at Sixteen, East of Home), and in 
her first novel has abundant story-mate- 
rial: the disruption of the charming idle- 
rich life of modernized Brahmin social- 





Santha Rama Rau: Not Western 
happiness but surprising freedom 


ites under the revolutionary pressures of 
the new India; specifically, the dissolv- 
ing before the eyes of the pretty heroine, 
Baba, of a neat Western substitute for 
the old ways—romantic love, American 
style. aa 

Santha Rama Rau has written not 
merely a delicate, convincing story of a 
young girl’s finding herself, but a novel 
with the shading and depth we have 
waited for. Remember the House is 
India talking. The reader discovers with 
Baba that the old ways have the imme- 
morial human values—that if Baba mar- 
ries Hari for whom she was destined, 
she will find, not Western “pleasure,” 
not Western “happiness,” but the sur- 
prising freedom of Indian upperclass 
womanhood, the life of duty that in a 
woman’s later years may be transformed 
at will into duty to her own spiritual 
growth. In fact, the reader is in suspense 
that Baba will lose Hari, lose her share 
in the life of her people. 

It is in “remembering the house,” 
playing in the compound with the child 
Baba, sitting on the wall in the dusk, 
“trying not to remember the ghost stories 
we had told each other,” staring out at 
“the lights of Jalnabad trembling in the 
dust haze,” that we really enter on the 
privilege of understanding our neighbor 
India. 

SistER Marcaret TERESA 


The Strong Hand by Michael Blank- 
fort. Little, Brown. 318 pp. $3.75. 


Gon yEARS ago Michael Blankfort 
wrote an interesting novel about the 
new state of Israel, The Juggler. In that 
book his hero was a displaced, neurotic 
Jew about whom Blankfort asked: 
“What brought this man to become a 
juggler, and artist in the meaningless 
skill of suspension and_ balance 
wasn't every Jew in exile more or less an 
artist of living in suspension and _bal- 
ance never knowing when he shall 
ee 

In this new novel the suspended Jew, 
isolate and in grave spiritual exile and 
peril, is again the hero, only now the 
background is changed to the cu'turally 
seductive playgrounds of New York, 
Hollywood and San Francisco and the 
hero has diversified by a kind of literary 
binary fission into several aspects of the 
wandering Jewish soul, compelled this 
way and that by the demands of Amer- 
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ican culture. There is young Rabbi Leo; 
his father, the invalided Rabbi Jacob; 
his girl, Katy: and his friend, Ernie, the 
narrator of the story. Blankfort admits 
that Leo was chosen to be his hero be- 
cause of “an old illiteracy of mine. ..a 
human being I should have known best 
but actually knew the least—the devout 
American Jew.” Leo suffers the effects 
of this decision. He is an overburdened 
character, laden with perfection and un- 
believable goodness. 

Katy, desired by Leo and unavailable 
to him because her flyer-husband’s death 
cannot be established positively, is a 
more lifelike creation. She is a modern 
Jewish Lady Brett Ashley, gay, charm- 
ing, talented, 2 wastrel of charm and 
love, an agnostic who loves the deeply 
pious Leo and would change to his ortho- 
doxy except that the requirements of his 
faith prevent their marriage. So they 
part, he to waste his rabbinical gifts in a 
menial job and she to her death in a 
ceaseless pursuit of hyperthyroid living. 

To this reader, the conclusion is un- 
convincing and undocumented with 
human materials. It is full of unanimous 
returns to the ancient Faith, returns that 
seem closer to wishful thinking than to 
an inevitable picture. 

Doris GRuMBACH 


The Road to Glory by Darwin Teil- 
het. Funk and Wagnalls. 279 pp. 
$3.75. 


bey IS AN interesting adventure story 
of a fictitious hero, Hugo Oconor, 
who is sent by the Viceroy of Mexico to 
the missions of California to undermine 
the influence of Father Junipero Serra, 
intrepid Apostle of California. Correct 
in historical detail, the story infers, as 
the appended “A Final Word” substan- 
tiates, that the Franciscans had knowl- 
edge of the quicksilver deposits in Cali- 
fornia long before the discovery was 
made public. The heroism and sanctity 
of Father Serra leads Oconor to dedicate 
his life to the service of the new settlers 
in upper California. 

Admirers of Father Serra, who is por- 
trayed as severe but benign, will prob- 
ably wish he had a greater part in the 
overall story. He is not slighted, how- 
ever, and his character is clearly high- 
lighted. 

Elements of excitement and sentiment 
are blended cleverly without cloying 
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From jacket of “The Road to Glory” 


Heroism and sanctity in upper California 


effect. The villains are truly so. There 
are even “cliff hanger” sequences. ‘The 
heroine is desirable and loved with pro- 
priety. The lass who is jilted gets the 
man she desires. Father Serra saves two 
souls and everything ends happily. 

The author has obviously done much 
effective research in bringing authentic- 
ity to the story. The Road to Glory will 
provide a relaxing, interesting, informa- 
tional evening of reading. 

Harry O’Hame 


Lucy Crown by Irwin Shaw. Random 
House. 339 pp. $3.95. 


A FOOLISH woman’s infidelity and the 
tragic effects of her actions on the 
lives of her husband and her thirteen- 
year-old son is the theme of this mature 
chronicle. 

Lucy Crown, in her thirties, drifts 
weakly into a ridiculous liason with the 
twenty-year-old boy who has been en- 
gaged as a summer companion for her 
son, Tony. One of their rendezvous is 
witnessed by Tony who, in his bewil- 
dered distress, tells his father. 

Oliver, while he is prepared to take a 
sophisticated view of an obviously ab- 
surd situation, is appalled both by 
Lucy’s attempt to lie out of it by accusing 


her own son of lying, and by Tony’s 
absolute refusal to have anything more 
to do with his mother. Lucy, ashamed 
before her son, agrees that she cannot 
live in the same house with him. Oliver, 
faced with the problem of choosing be- 
tween a wife whom he loves and a son 
he loves just as much, chooses in favor 
of Lucy. Tony is sent away to school 
and camp. 

The character of all three steadily de- 
teriorates. Once a successful, discrimi- 
nating man, Oliver accepts friends and 
situations he would have repudiated be- 
fore. Tony, constantly away from his 
parents, becomes a bitter, lonely, in- 
grown child. Lucy, who has flatly an- 
nounced that she has no intention of 
mending: her ways, continues her in- 
fidelities, presumably punishing herself 
for the first one. 

The book is adequately written, but 
the climax drags out too long and falls 
rather flat. The characters are not at all 
obvious ones—a welcome change—but 
they could bear with more explained 
motivation. As a “heroine” Lucy is an 
exasperating character; even in her ex- 
planation to her grown son years later, 
she seems only intellectually aware of, 
not emotionally disturbed by, the tragic 
effects of her course. 

Vircinia C. JuLier 
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LETTER FROM ENGLAND 


by L. C. SHEPPARD 





May, 1956 


eons, literacy should not be con- 
fused with the real thing: the actual 
ability to read the written or printed 
word is by no means the same thing as 
reading with even a modicum of under- 
standing. All the signs are that the 
golden era foreseen by the Victorian 
champions of popular education is still 
a long way off, though in saying that I 
am not decrying their ideal. Serious 
reading nowadays has much to contend 
with. Television is generally accounted 
its chief enemy followed closely by the 
movie habit and the various glossy 
magazines, chiefly for women, that seem 
to have multiplied on the newsstands 
since the war. In spite of their names 
(Woman, Woman and Home, etc.) they 
seem to be aimed exclusively at girls of 
seventeen or ‘eighteen. Their readers, 
and thousands of others, a whole social 
world in fact, would probably describe 
them as “books”—the term that has come 
to be applied by a large slice of the 
population to magazines of the more use- 
less sort, or if that is rather too sweeping, 
to a periodical of some sort. Hulton’s 
Picture Post (which nevertheless has its 
points) is probably referred to by the 
majority of its regular readers as a 
“book.” Then there is the opposition of 
the popular press which -in general, 
rather than inform, sets out to entertain, 
the books of cartoons and all the various 
rubbish which satisfies a certain craving 
for a small amount of the printed word 
and vast quantities of by no means in- 
different photography or drawing. On a 
technical level, indeed, much of all this 
reaches a high standard—it is the greater 
pity that such virtuosity Cas it often is) 
is not put to a better purpose. 

In other ways, too, just now the dif- 
fusion of books is encountering obstacles. 
A recent increase in postage rates for 
printed matter will affect not only the 
bookseller ordering a single copy of some 
item not carried in stock by lowering his 
profit margin (there is talk of making a 
charge for this service, which means a 
virtual increase in price), but students 
and scholars, particularly in country 
places, who avail themselves of the serv- 
ices of postal libraries. Both make con- 
siderable use of such facilities, and as a 
class they have usually little money to 
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spare. A further difficulty for the book- 
seller has lately been prophesied by 
many as a result of the trade restrictions 
bill now under discussion in Parliament. 
If it passes into law, as it appears likely, 
there is a possibility that the net price 
agreement will fall under its scope. 
Under this agreement, which was in- 
troduced in the book trade at the turn 
of the century, booksellers agree not to 
sell at less than their published price 
books which are classed as “net.” This 
prevents their offering discounts in order 
to attract customers, as was done in the 
last century; publishers then increased 
the published price in order to allow the 
retailer a sufficient margin after giving 
a discount. Larger and larger discounts 
were offered by the more important firms 
with the result that many small book- 
shops, the backbone of the trade, went 
bankrupt. The net price agreement has 
worked well and is probably responsible 
for the relative stability of book prices 
in this country. It is true that they have 
doubled since 1939, but costs have more 
than doubled, and the price of most 
commodities has trebled. 

In spite of the adverse factors listed 
above book production in this country 
continues to grow and something like 
14,000 new books were published last 
year (reprints account for another 
5,000).* Fiction heads the list, of course, 
with a round 4,000; biographies number 
something like 500, history 250, religion 
and theology 960. These statistical and 
commercial details are not perhaps as out 
of place in the context of this Letter as 
might appear. I try to give the reader in 
the U.S.A. a general picture of the liter- 
ary scene over here and these factors I 
have mentioned do exert a considerable 
influence all along the line. 


I" Is now fifty years since the house of 
Dent launched a major enterprise in 
the publication of the first fifty titles in 
the Everyman series. They sold for a 
shilling (the equivalent, roughly, of 
twenty-five cents in those days) and 
even for a period of plenty and low 
prices that was remarkably good value: 





* In the U.S.A. last year, according to Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, 10,226 new books and 2,363 
new editions were published.—Ed. 


a cloth bound volume, flat-backed with 
gold lettered and characteristically orna- 
mented spine. The series was to provide 
classical works in durable form, and 
very suitably its scope was widely inter- 
preted. By 1907, 250 titles had appeared 
and sales of 4,500,000 reached; by 1911 
the number of titles had grown to 500 
and now in 1956, the year of its golden 
jubilee, “Everyman’s Library” has 
achieved the goal set by its founder, 
J. M. Dent, of 1,000 volumes; its sales 
have reached the considerable total of 
forty-two millions. Significantly the 
thousandth volume was a new transla- 
tion of Aristotle’s Metaphysics by Mr. 
John Warrington. With a view to the 
general reader (“everyman”), he has re- 
arranged the text of this work which, as 
the publishers rightly point out, “is rec- 
ognized throughout the world as of basic 
importance in the history of civilization, 
especially of Christian culture.” Two 
examples of a product of such a culture 
are the other two titles recently issued 
in the Everyman’s Library: Manzoni’s 
The Betrothed in Mr. Colquhoun’s ex- 
cellent translation (which I commented 
on in BOT when it first appeared, over 
here) ‘and Everyman and Medieval 
Miracle Plays. For the rough equivalent 
of a dollar (seven shillings to be exact) 
Everyman’s Library continues to provide 
serious reading, reading of the sort that 
requires an effort put into it if something 
is to be derived from it. As the Times 
Literary Supplement remarked the other 
day: “Many a man can date the first 
springings in him of literary taste and 
curiosity to the days when, as a school- 
boy, he used to save up his pennies 
through the weeks till he could afford to 
buy one of these precious volumes . . . 
The success with the public (of this 
series) bears witness to a British tradi- 
tion of which we should hear more than 
we do, the tradition of self-education.” 
The same number of the Literary 
Supplement carried a special inset of 
twelve pages dealing with religious 
books. It was, to tell the truth, somewhat 
dull, though enlivened by an article on 
“Pascal after three centuries,” but even 
that led to nothing very exciting. It 
pointed the obvious moral that one use 
of Pascal’s Provincial Letters remains in 


(Continued on page 456) 
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A Cornish''Waif’s Story by Emma 
Smith. Dutton!492 pp. $3. 


s you read A Cornish:,Waif's, Story, 
Emma Smith will haunt you. No 
matter how vehemently you tell your- 
self, “It can’t happen here,” or “It can’t 
happen now,” a persistent inner voice 
will ask the nagging questions, “Can’t 
it?” “Doesn't it?” For this autobiography 
is the appalling story of an unwanted 
child and her almost incredibly wretched 
existence. ,., 

Emma’s grandfather, a tin miner in 
Cornwall in the 1880's, was blinded by 
a mine explosion shortly before the birth 
of his eldest child, Emma’s mother. He 
received no compensation for the loss of 
his sight and no pension. Extreme pov- 
erty forced the Smiths to put their 
daughter Maud to work on the surface 
of the mine as soon as she was physically 
able. Emma says of her, “I think she 
was more to be pitied than blamed in 
that before a wedding ring was placed 
on her finger she found herself the 
mother of two children.” 

Whenever circumstances permitted, 
the little brother and sister were re- 
moved from the workhouse in which 
they had been born and taken to stay 
for a while with their grandparents. To 
leave the cottage, which was “small but 
cozy and well-kept” was always a fresh 
grief. Emma’s attitude toward these ex- 
periences is indicative of her lack of bit- 
terness and self-pity. She writes, “Look- 
ing back over it all in these days, the 
wonder to me is not that we were peri- 
odically placed in the Union, but that 
we were ever taken out.” a 

When she was five years old she was 
given by her mother to an itinerant 
hurdy-gurdy man and his wife, who 
used her, ragged and dirty as she was, 
to attract pityand pennies as they 
tramped from Plymouth to Penzance 
and back. Her account of the hardships 
she endured during the seven years of 
this nomadic life is remarkably simple 
and objective, and brightened by mem- 
ories of the kindliness of cottagers and 
“things I enjoyed—the buzz of telegraph 
poles, the song of birds, the gay flowers 
in cottage gardens.” 

At twelve, unable to put up any long- 
er with the conditions of moral and 
physical filth to which living with the 
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Pratts subjected her, she ran away. Sent 
to a home for fallen girls—although ac- 
tually she was not one—she was trained 
by the Anglican nuns who conducted it 
to become a skilled laundress able to 
support herself in decency and comfort. 

Now, in her sixties, she looks back 
upon a happy married life. Her three 
daughters enjoyed the normal childhood 
which’ was denied to her; they have 
grown into respectable, honored women. 

Although A Cornish Waif's Story 
tells of a tragically sordid life, it is not 
a sensational book. It is, as Dr. Edith 
Sitwell says, “One of the most moving 
human documents I have ever read— 
and one of the most noble in its utter 
unreproachfulness and its unquenchable 
love for other human beings.” 


Sister M. Cornetius, $.S.N.D. 


Helen Keller, Sketch for a Portrait 
by Van Wyck Brooks. Dutton. 166 
pp. $3. 


= skETcH of Helen Keller is not a 
biography in the full sense of the 
term, but it portrays in a clear and re- 
warding manner the achievements of an 
extraordinary woman, who has found 
her way from mere existence in total 
darkness and silence to a life that is rich, 


full, joyous, useful and vigorously chari- 
table. 

Helen Keller's first step out of the 
silent darkness came at the age of seven 
when “her teacher, Anne Sullivan, held 
her hand under the spout in the pump- 
house of the Keller homestead, and spell- 
ed the word water into her hand along 
with the cool stream. This was her first 
realization that things had names and 
that the manual alphabet was the key to 
all of them. From that time, too, she 
understood that she could communicate.” 

From this moment until she was grad- 
uated from Radcliffe College, and 
throughout her long life, her learning 
has been phenomenal. She learned to 
write with every possible help her re- 
markable teacher could devise. She 
learned to speak, although clear and 
understandable speech came only after 
twenty years of training and effort. She 
lectured in many languages; she read 
prodigiously; she listened to music and 


. saw works of art, both with her highly 


sensitized tactile faculties. She met and 
conversed with the celebrities of six de- 
cades, from Whittier to Tagore; Bell to 
Einstein; from Joseph Jefferson, Sophie 
Tucker, Caruso, to Harpo Marx. Her 
lecture tours have taken her to almost 
every country, where she has addressed 
every conceivable kind of audience. 
Everywhere she left the foundations of 
hospitals and schools for those afflicted 
as she is, the symbol of her indomitable 
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“‘Ragged and dirty . . . to attract pity and pennies” 
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courage and her joyous, generous spirit. 

No less remarkable, in her own 
sphere, was Miss Keller's teacher, Anne 
Sullivan, of whom the author records 
two extremely significant facts: the late 
Albert Einstein’s commendation of her 
work which, he said, “has in it an 
element of the superhuman,” and her 
undeniable fidelity to a task that was, 
for her, but an achievement belonging 
to the present; for Anne Sullivan Macy 
had veered from a not-too-active Cath- 
olicism to sceptical rationalism. One can- 
not but conjecture what might have re- 
sulted from a vital Catholicism, both for 
herself and for her famous pupil. 

For the greater part of this narrative 
Van Wyck Brooks relies on _ three 
sources: Helen Keller's notes, her 
chance remarks and his own twenty- 
year, personal acquaintance with her. 
Out of this he has constructed a remark- 
able story of human interest and human 
achievement. 


SisTer M. Cetsste, O.P. 


John D. Rockefeller, Jr. by Raymond 
B. Fosdick. Harper. 477 pp. 
$6.50. 


ormer BLAINE Fospick was presi- 
dent of the Rockefeller Foundation 
from 1936 to 1948. His brother, Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, served as pastor of the 
famous Riverside Church in New York, 
financed largely by Mr. Rockefeller. Do 
these facts make it impossible for the 
author, a lawyer and administrator, to 
write a sound biography of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr.? This reviewer believes 
that, while his background tended to 
make the author sympathetic toward his 
subject, a sound biography has been 
written. Mr. Fosdick believes that al- 
though Mr. Rockefeller was from in- 
fancy “pitted against the subtle adversi- 
ties of great wealth and influence,” the 
heir to the oil fortune nevertheless emer- 
ged as a great man in his own right. 

John D. Rockefeller, Sr., is presented 
as devoted to his family. The Baptist 
religion meant a great deal to every mem- 
ber of the family; this deep seated con- 
viction of the importance of religion has 
been the activating spirit in Rockefeller’s 
life, according to Fosdick. The author 
goes into detail concerning the training 
that young Rockefeller received in his 
father’s office, after graduation in 1897 
from Brown University. Two years later 
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the young man foolishly lost about one 
million dollars in speculation in the 
stock market, but was not rebuked for it 
by his father. Three years later, his 
father permitted him to close a deal with 
J. P. Morgan in which the sum of 
$75,000,000 was involved. 

The younger Rockefeller and his 
father wrote memoranda and letters daily 
to one another, even while in the same 
suite of offices. These letters give the 
book an unusual degree of vitality. 
Many letters from his mother are also 
included. She was pleased when her son 
married Abby Aldrich, daughter of Sen- 
ator Nelson Aldrich of Rhode Island, in 
1901. But it was the elder Rockefeller 
that exerted the greatest influence on his 





John D. Rockefeller, Jr.: Administrator 


son. At the age of 62, John D., Jr. wired 
his father, then 96, whom he was about 
to visit: “Am not coming because I think 
you need me but because I need you.” 
This same sentiment is expressed again 
and again, leaving no doubt that the son 
considered his father a man who had 
been maligned and slandered by the 
public press. 

The relation of the younger Rocke- 
feller to the issue of prohibition and his 
opposition in 1932 to the Eighteenth 
Amendment are adequately treated. His 
interest in the restoration of Williams- 
burg, Virginia, and his relation to Rocke- 
feller Center in New York, are under- 
standably presented. His financial help 
in the preservation of our national parks 
and his interest in education, medical re- 
search, foreign missions and many other 
fields are recounted. 

It is impossible to calculate the 





amount of good that this man has done, 
a man who believed that Almighty Ged 
had given him money which he was to 
use to help less fortunate men. He con- 
sidered himself simply the administrator 
of the funds, not the owner of the 
wealth. Based largely on family papers 
available to no other investigator, this 
biography is almost certain to be con- 
sidered as definitive. 
Paut Kintery 


James Wilson, Founding Father 
1742-1798 by Charles Page 
Smith. University of North Caro- 
lina Press. 426 pp. $7.50. 


jo WILson was one of our foremost 
Founding Fathers. Less familiar to 
present-day Americans than his col- 
leagues, Wilson was a prominent public 
character in the front ranks of those 
patriots who were fighting for freedom 
and forging a nation and its institutions. 

A Scotchman from the shire of Fife in 
the Lowlands, Wilson was individual- 
istic, self-reliant, with a special “flavor 
of dry dour wit” in his speech and a 
sturdy traditional spirit of insubordina- 
tion against oppression and injustice in 
his political thinking. His biographer 
terms him a baffling character, a prickly 
gnarled man of stony reticence, hard to 
understand, at times impenetrable, yet 
his story is “the classic American story of 
a farm boy, who, in seeking his fortune, 
helped to create ours.” 

James Wilson came to Pennsylvania 
in 1765. It was the period of bitter agita- 
tion against the Stamp Act, the Towns- 
hend Acts, the Intolerable Acts. A dis- 
ciple of John Dickinson, he became 
adept in law and established himself as a 
foremost lawyer on the Pennsylvania 
frontier. State and local circumstances 
soon involved him in the Pre-Revolution- 
ary movements in Philadelphia. A mem- 
ber of the Continental Congresses and 
later of the Constitutional Convention, 
Wilson quickly distinguished himself as 
a foremost advocate of federalism, a fear- 
less political thinker and darer, an archi- 
tect of the new national government 
structure, a protagonist of a U. S. 
Supreme Court. To him is due in large 
measure the foundational work in Amer- 
ican jurisprudence, political science, 
finance and capitalism. After a turbulent 
life of persistent battling for inalienable 
rights in the nation of his adoption, in 
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his closing years he was beset by debts 
and harassed to bankruptcy by creditors. 
He died in Edenton, North Carolina, in 
1798. 

Charles Page Smith’s biography of 
this least known Founding Father is 
beautifully written, in the best historical 
tradition. It is rich in information; in re- 
created atmosphere; in the graphic nar- 
ration of violence and mobocracy in Phil- 
adelphia in 1779; in the sharply-drawn 
characterizations of people and groups; 
in the clear, objective analysis of James 
‘Wilson’s legal and political philosophy. 

The general reader will gain much 
from the biography. It is entertaining, 
factual and delightfully revealing in its 
delineation of men and events on the 
national scene from 1775 to 1798. The 
student of history will value the book 
especially for its provocative considera- 
tions and its scholarly presentation. 


Sister M. Amprosz, B.V.M. 


Soldier, The Memoirs of Matthew B. 
Ridgway as told to Harold H. 
Martin. Harper. 371 pp. $5. 


Gomme is an apt title for General 
Ridgway’s memoirs. For Ridgway, 
more than any other American military 
leader, is the epitome of the professional 
soldier. 

The son of an Army colonel, he spent 
his entire life in the military. While not 
as colorful as Patton and MacArthur nor 
as able a diplomat as Eisenhower, Ridg- 
way was the steady, dependable and re- 
sourceful leader who fathered the Amer- 
ican airborne army. 

Although not well-known by the 
newspaper-reading public until his suc- 
cesses in Korea, he was one of the great 
American battlefield commanders of 
World War II during which he com- 
manded the 82nd and 101st divisions. As 
the nation’s number one paratrooper, 
Ridgway was among the most aggres- 
sive of fighters, but his concern for 
human life was in marked contrast to 
that of some generals. On several occa- 
sions he fought against higher command- 
ers who he thought were sending his 
men into operations that were beyond 
their strength and capabilities. It was 
largely due to his efforts that what might 
have been a suicidal jump on Rome was 
called off. 

The brightest page of Ridgway’s mili- 
tary career was his rejuvenation of the 
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American forces in Korea. It was he who 
took over an army fleeing for its life from 
the Chinese Reds and saved it from a 
possible Dunkirk. He was able through 
leadership of the highest order to change 
the attitude of the American Eighth 
Army from “bug out” to that of stand 
and fight. 

Ridgway’s book is not unique among 
military biographies, but Soldier is an 
interesting and straightforward account. 
The general told his story to Harold H. 
Martin; the ghost writer has succeeded 
in remaining a ghost, and the reader has 
the impression that the book is the work 
of Ridgway alone. 

Saturday Evening Post subscribers 
will find little that is new in the final 
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chapters of the book. Substantial por- 
tions were serialized in six issues of the 
Post that appeared in January and Feb- 
ruary. However, most of this material 
has to do with the general’s conflicts in 
the Pentagon and not with his battle- 
held career. 
Rosert L. Meyer 


Junipero Serra by Rev. Omer Engle- 
bert. Harcourt, Brace. 368 pp. 
$6.50. 


I es BooK follows Palou’s classic life 
of Serra so closely it might well be 
called a paraphrase. And while the 
author stays with Palou he is on safe 
ground. It is when he goes off on his 
own, sometimes for no other apparent 
reason but to produce a bigger book, that 
he gets into trouble, 


Thus, he makes the flat assertion that 
Domingo de Betanzos, founder of the 
Dominican Province of Santiago de 
Mexico, taught that the Indians were 
irrational and could not be classified as 
human beings. “This diabolic opinion,” 
writes the Dominican historian, Antonio 
de Remesal, “had its beginning on the 
Island of Hispaniola, and played a great 
part in exhausting that place of its orig- 
inal inhabitants. And as everyone com- 
ing to the New World passed through 
that place he was, in point of fact, enter- 
ing a school of Satan to learn this lesson 
from Hell.” 

The friars of St. Dominic, Remesal 
goes on to say, waged a fierce crusade 
against the teaching from their first 
arrival in Mexico. Foremost among the 
Dominicans who strove to uproot this 
error, he tells us, were Las Casas, 
Betanzos and Bernardino de Minaya. 
But with all the eloquence these three 
had at their command they were un- 


_able to check it. 


It has been unfortunate as well as 
something of a grim jest that Domingo 
de Betanzos, the man who was the soul 
of the movement to defend the humanity 
of the Indians, should have gone down 
in some histories as the foremost pro- 
pagator of the error he did so much to 
suppress. To say that the charge is ab- 
solutely false would be no exaggeration 
but to say it is quite without foundation 
in fact would be another matter. Histor- 
ians who have besmirched the fair name 
of Betanzos cannot be charged with 
malice for there exist certain reasons for 
their error. The charge against Betanzos 
on this score has a two-fold basis: (1) 
the conviction expressed by him that the 
Indians were mentally and morally un- 
fitted for the priesthood, and (2) the 
letters sent to Spain by two members of 
the Second Audiencia, namely its presi- 
dent, Sebastian Ramirez Fuenleal and 
the Oidor, Salmeron. The first basis for 
the charge can be disposed of quickly 
because it is entirely true and it is a 
view that was shared by Zumarraga, 
Martin of Valencia, Luis Fuensalida, 
Antonio Ortiz, Antonio Maldonado and 
the Franciscans generally. The second 
basis for the charge has no foundation 
in fact. 

Betanzos was entirely innocent of any 
of the words and actions attributed to 
him by Fuenleal. His whole life and 
character stand as a contradiction to 
them. Yet, in addition to life and char- 
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acter, which are but mute, negative argu- 
ments, we have 2 long communication 
made by Betanzos to the Council of the 
Indies, in which he endeavors to demon- 
strate that the general welfare of Mex- 
ico demands the good treatment and 
conservation of the natives. In this letter 
the great friar gives an accurate analysis 
of the Indian situation and a brilliant 
defense of Indian rights. It is not the de- 
fense that Las Casas would offer, for he 
always depicted the Indians as angels 
tormented by Spanish devils; nor yet is 
it in the same idealistic tone as the let- 
ter written by Bishop Garces to Pope 
Paul III. It is a temperate document that 
takes cognizance of both the good and 
evil in human nature, be that human 
nature Spanish or Indian, and yet it 
leaves the reader with the impression 
that its writer truly loved the Indians 
and that the words written in their be- 
half come from the heart. 

This reviewer fails to see how the 
author of the present work thought he 
could enhance the stature of the great 
Serra by defaming Betanzos who was an 
equally great missionary to the Indians 
two centuries before Fray Junipero was 
born. 

Recinacp M. Correy, O.P. 


Perfect Friend by Georges Guitton, 
S.J. Herder. 440 pp. $6. 


Buss Claude La Colombiere lived 
his life in troubled corners of his 
Master’s vineyard. Reared in the south 
of France where heresy repeatedly raised 
its menacing head, his early days were 
spent in a general atmosphere poisoned 
by Jansenistic rigorism. In more mature 
years, as a Jesuit priest, he was sent to 
England during the reign of Charles II 
to be the spiritual guide of the Duchess 
of York. Those were days of corruption 
at the Stuart court, days when the 
British had created for themselves a 
bugaboo about the Catholics, the Pope 
and the Church of Rome. Prison, rack 
and death, were meted out to Catholics. 
Even Blessed Claude, though a foreigner 
in the land, was imprisoned in a dun- 
geon and finally banished from the king- 
dom. 

Father Guitton gives us in the first 
half of this biography an interesting ac- 
count of the growth of the spiritual life 
of La Colombiere, and of his understand- 
ing direction of St. Margaret Mary 
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Illustrations from 
The Father and The Mother: 


Alacoque and other religious souls. A 
particularly opportune topie is presented 
in the discussion of the historical back- 
ground of the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. While this devotion.took 
on a new phase due to the revelation 
made to St. Margaret Mary, it reaches 
far back to earlier days of the Church. 

The story of Blessed Claude’s life at 
the royal court in England is revealing 
indeed. The unfortunate Charles II is 
probably more accurately portrayed in 
this volume than in most other works. 
Charles II straddled the line between 
Catholicism and heresy, afraid of both. 
He is said to have praved in the Catho- 
lic chapel of the Duchess of York, vet 
he was not brave enough to counter the 
opposition of the enemies of the Church. 

Scholar and general reader, both, will 
gain much from this biography. 

Josern Rousix, S.J. 


The Diaries and Letters of Kaethe 
Kollwitz edited by Hans Kollwitz. 
Regnery. 200 pp. and 48 plates. 
$7.50. 


“Au My work hides within it life 
itself, and it is with life that I 
contend. . . ” Throughout her fifty-odd 
years as an internationally recognized 
graphic artist and sculptor, Kaethe Koll- 
witz’ work was her strongest intellectual 
drive; motherhood her most intense emo- 








“The Diaries and Letters of Kaethe Kollwitz” 
““ . . her greatest work”’ 

tional experience. Lying somewhere be- 
tween these two levels, at varying de- 
grees of intensity, were her love for her 
doctor husband, her deep sympathy for 
the workers of German industry and 
agriculture, and her compassion for the 
fallen, especially the young fallen, of the 
two world wars. If “her younger son, 
Peter, had not been one of these, she 
may not have completed, nor even con- 
ceived, her greatest work, a tremendous 
stone memorial of a grieving mother and 
father erected at the military cemetery of 
Eessen at Flanders. 

Strangely, this reviewer, being also an 
artist Cof minor achievement to be sure) 
was far more impressed by Kaethe Koll- 
witz’ diaries and letters than by the 
sculptures and etchings, however mag- 
nificent. The figure of the mother in the 
memorial evokes in the viewer a°sym- 
pathy for all sorrowing mothers, as it was 
meant to do, but in her diary she partic- 
ularizes her own pain so effectually that 
one finds oneself weeping with Kaethe 
for the dead Peter. Continuing through- 
out her life was a dialogue with Death. 
Much of her subject matter was drawn 
from this and was fused with her drive 
to produce strong works of art. But be- 
cause the burden of the suffering vic- 
tims of war was: always with her, her 
success brought her artistic satisfaction, 
not emotional release. She became’ a 
member and officer-of the'Academy of 
Arts and resigned only when Hitler re- 
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fused to allow some of her later works to 
be shown. To the end of her long life in 
1945 at the age of seventy-seven, she still 
hoped for the achievement of the broth- 
erhood of man, a new ideal she called it, 
for her beloved Germany. To this end 
she termed herself a socialist. 

It is impossible here to include her 
observations on art, literature, music, 
nature, philosophy and religion. Her 
critiques, usually in short, expressive 
phrases, reveal the distillation of all her 
experiences into the one great experi- 
ence of a fully integrated life. As an 
artist she had understandable periods of 
depression, of inability to work. “Feel- 
ings which once touched you closely 
seem to be behind thick, opaque window 
panes; the weary soul does not even try 
to feel... . ” But she always emerged 
with even more energy and drive than 
before. Like many artists to whom 
models’ fees are prohibitive, she did a 
great many self-portraits which are in- 
cluded in the plates. These, with the 
diaries, letters and her son’s foreword 
result in a biography of a great woman, 
a great artist, a philosopher in love with 
mankind. 

ADELAIDE GARVIN 


Thoreau of Walden by Henry Beetle 
Hough. Simon and Schuster. 275 
pp. $4. 


He Houcu, New England editor 
and author, could not have chosen 
a more compatible subject than the life 
of Thoreau. He is far enough removed 
in time to present Thoreau in the proper 
perspective, yet close enough in spirit to 
write a sympathetic and penetrating 
analysis of a difficult character. 

Henry David Thoreau was born in 
Concord, Massachusetts, in 1817, when 
pioneering hardships were over and a 
softer, more cultured life was emerging. 
Young Henry attended Harvard which 
left little imprint on him other than an 
impetus to further study. From his early 
days Thoreau developed from within, 
uninfluenced even by Emerson, who was 
a close friend. He was surrounded by 
New England Transcendentalists, in- 
cluding those who established Brook 
Farm, a venture scorned by Thoreau, 
who withdrew to a shack which he built 
at Walden Pond. Here he wrote his most 
memorable book, Walden, which em- 
bodies his philosophy of life. 
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Thoreau’s philosophy stemmed direct- 
ly from the Indian Bhagavad-Gita, a 
form of pantheism. He lived for himself 
and did not try to influence others. Be- 
lieving in the simple life, he reduced his 
food, clothing and shelter to bare neces- 
sities. By doing the most menial odd-jobs 
he earned as little as possible, for he said, 
“The ways by which you get money al- 
most without exception lead downward.” 
Thoreau studied nature and was absorb- 
ed by its poetry. He said that he was the 
self-appointed inspector of snowstorms 
and rainstorms: these were the events 
of his life. 

Mr. Hough’s book is an excellent 
study, but to the Catholic reader some- 
thing vital is missing. If Thoreau had 
been God-centered instead of self-cen- 
tered, he would have had illimitable 
possibilities. He might have been an- 
other St. Francis of Assisi or a Charles 
de Foucauld, but because pantheists 
attempt to see God everywhere, they find 
Him nowhere. 

Tueresa O’ NEIL 


Maude Adams by Phyllis Robbins. 
Putnam. 308 pp. $5. 


Me" Apams’ stage debut in 1872 at 
the age of nine months was an un- 
planned affair. She appeared upon a 
platter carried by her mother. The young 
lady originally billed for the part was 
howling in the wings and Maude was 
rushed on as understudy. In this first 
appearance there was nothing to indi- 
cate the rising of a star whose brilliance 





Maude Adams: Synonymous with Peter Pan 


would glow long upon the theatrical 
horizon. 

Even to those who have never seen 
her in the role, the names of Maude 
Adams and Peter Pan are synonymous. 
It is strange to read, then, of the doubts 
with which the play was received in 
1905, doubts which the author shared in 
full. “Barrie must be mad,” commented 
Sir Beerbohm Tree to Charles Frohman. 

Her continuing successes in the Barrie 
plays, The Little Minister, Quality 
Street, What Every Woman Knows, are 
legendary. It is doubtful that Barrie’s 
work would have achieved its full 
stature without the interpretive art of 
Maude Adams; her career in turn reach- 
ed its zenith under the guiding genius 
of Charles Frohman. 

Another facet of her talent, not well 
known, was her mechanical skill. Her 
contributions to stage lighting are enor- 
mous, and she was far ahead of her time 
in her work with color photography and 
the use of the wide screen. 

Although not a Catholic, Miss Adams 
spent a great deal of time at the Cenacle 
of St. Regis in New York where she 
found the peace and seclusion she want- 
ed. One of her many gifts to the Cen- 
acle was her Ronkonkoma, Long Island, 
estate which she deeded to the Mothers. 
She kept a small cottage for herself 
which she called, whimsically, Mostly 
Hall, mostly because it had no hall ex- 
cept on her notepaper. 

Because of her innate shyness, many 
myths and legends grew up around Miss 
Adams. These are largely discounted by 
her biographer. Wedded to the stage, 
Miss Adams never had a serious ro- 
mance, although many believed her re- 
tirement from the stage was due to her 
grief at the death of a fiance. 

Miss Robbins writes from the vantage 
point of a close, fifty-year friendship 
with Maude Adams. Despite a lack of 
records and letters which unfortunately 
were destroyed, Miss Robbins has 
written a rounded, readable book on a 
great woman of the American stage. 

ANNE Cyr 


Freud, The Man and His Mind, 
1856-1956 by Richard L. Schoen- 
wald. Knopf. 250 pp. $4. 


B hee AUTHOR has chosen for his able 
and comprehensive exposition of 
Freud’s doctrine the historical approach. 
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There will be no 
Judas Day fiesta 


in Quantana 
this year... 


There is fear in the little 
Mexican village, and terror. 
Perhaps it is the spirit of 
Malo the bad one, the 
dead outlaw, which haunts 
the town. Or perhaps the 
evil happenings are the 
work of the local dictator, 
who preys upon age-old su- 
perstitions. Whatever it is, 
only the Irish priest, Father 
Keogh, has courage enough 
to fight it .. . and the in- 
spiration to defeat it... 


Judas Figures 


A novel by AUDREY ERSKINE LINDOP 
author of The Singer Not the Song 


$3.75 at all bookstores 
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The book is, in a way, a biography ard 
the story of the development of Freurl’s 
ideas. While it makes good reading, one 
may debate whether or not a reader un- 
acquainted with Freudian psycho-analy- 
sis will be able to grasp the essentials of 
the doctrine; it is not easy to synthesize 
the final system of Freud’s thought out 
of the successive stages which are de- 
scribed. 

The author refrains from any kind of 
judgment, though it is evidlent that he 
considers Freud’s achievenients as a 
definite and most valuable advance of 
our knowledge of things human. Accord- 
ingly, the opinions of those who separ- 
ated themselves from “orthodox” psy- 
choanalysis, like Adler and Jung, are 
presented in the light in which they 
appeared to Freud himself, and the ques- 
tion is not raised whether or not these 
scholars might have contributed some- 
thing new to psychology or to the theory 
of human nature. 

The author feels, as a historian, that the 
history of ideas and the history of the 
person who conceives of the ideas cannot 
be separated. Biography may render in- 
telligible, to a certain extent, why a per- 
son came to think as he did, but this has 
nothing to do with the objective value 
of his ideas. They must be judged on 
their own merit. For this reason, the his- 
torical approach remains onesided. And 
it becomes even more so when it envis- 
ages almost exclusively the personality 
and the conditions of the individual’s 
life, but disregards the general historical 
setting. Some consideration, indeed, is 
given to Freud’s background and to the 
men who were an influence on his life; 
but one misses a more detailed analysis 
of the world of ideas in which Freud 
grew up. 

It has to be recognized, however, that 
the author manages to present the ideas 
of Freud in a clear manner and that his 
book may serve as an introduction to the 
Freudian doctrine. 

Rupotr ALErs 


Nixon by Ralph de Toledano. Holt. 
188 pp $3. 


Ts is a swift and easy sketch of 
Richard Nixon—it may be too swift 
and easy. 

Young Nixon was considered a seri- 
ous boy in Whittier, California, where 
he learned the precepts of Quakerism. 
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He received his law degree from Duke 
University in 1937, found a niche in the 
OPA with the advent of World War II, 
subsequently enlisted in the Navy, 
served in the Pacific area, and left the 
service in 1945 with the rank of Lieu- 
tenant Commander. 

The Committee of One Hundred 
One, a group of GOP looking for a can- 
didate to oppose Congressman Voorhis, 
backed Nixon. With this victory in 
1946, Nixon, at the age of thirty-three, 
went to Washington, served on the 
House Labor Committee and the Un- 
American Activities Committee. It was 
the Hiss case in 1949 that brought him 
to the fore and Toledano states its sub- 
sequent influence upon Nixon: “Nixon 
made the careful distinction between 
laxity and disloyalty—and continued to 
pound away at the issue in his 1950 sen- 
atorial campaign, as well as in the 1952 
Presidential campaign. He was right and 
he knew it. The most determined efforts 
to blacken his reputation, and the unre- 
mitting campaign of falsification and dis- 
tortion which filled the liberal press, did 
not silence him.” 

The story from Senator to Vice Pres- 
ident and the excitement over the Secret 
Nixon Fund are related without adding 
anything new to satisfy either the “pros” 
or the “cons” who heard Nixon’s speech 
in September, 1952. 

It could be that Toledano’s Nixon is 
the harbinger of a new American Right. 
In the great leveling of time Nixon 
could well be proved the efficient 
catalyst, but a less discursive story about 
him must be told. If the book was meant 
to be a simple study, then Mr. Nixon is 
trapped in the unenviable hustings of an 
election year. 


Harry B. Kies 


Sickles the Incredible by W. A. 
Swanberg. Scribners. 433 pp. $6. 


Me: Swanserc is of the opinion that 
the only previous biography of 
General Sickles was “overly laudatory.” 
It must have been a curious book. Gen- 
eral Sickles had the gift of a ready ton- 
gue, physical courage, magnetic person- 
ality and loyalty to his friends. Yet he 
grossly abused the “little member,” his 
courage was not of the moral order, truly 
great men soon sensed his charm was 
superficial and he could display a ter- 
rible vindictiveness. 
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General Sickles: ‘“Chequered probation”’ 


He is chiefly remembered for killing 
his wife’s lover in a public street. ‘This 
act was the climax of a sorry, career in 
Tammany politics marked by extravag- 
ance, lechery, financial scandal and 
downright theft. An interlude under 
President-to-be Buchanan as Secretary of 
Legation in London was marked by pub- 
lic insult gratuitously offered to Queen 
Victoria and a minor role in the affair of 
the Ostend Manifesto. 

Disgraced and outcast, at the outbreak 
of the Civil War he conveniently turn- 
ed from New York City secessionist to 
strong Union man. He raised troops and 
succeeded in being commissioned colo- 
nel. The Senate almost balked at his 
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promotion to general officer, but political 
intrigue and animal courage furthered 
his military career to the point where his 
disobedience to Meade’s orders almost 
lost the battle of Gettysburg. A supreme 
egotist, he claimed he had won it. In 
any case he lost a leg at Gettysburg, a 
loss that was the regaining of his repu- 
tation. 

Conspicuously one-legged, he went on 
to be Minister:to Spain, leaving his post 
as a failure and almost in disgrace. That 
post he had used to further a financial 
intrigue against Gould that saved the 
Erie Railroad. It was a good, and self- 
interested deed, netting Sickles a for- 
tune. 

While in Spain he underwent a religi- 
ous conversion that Mr. Swanson treats 
as dowry-hunting and nominal. Be that 
as it may, in the last month of his life 
he was reconciled to his second wife and 
died, after ninety-three years of chequer- 
ed probation, in the peace of Christ and 
was buried with great honor from St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral. 

Such was Daniel Edgar Sickles. Those 
who wish may read the details of his life 
in Mr. Swanson’s book, which is more 
than a mere “chronique scandaleuse” 
and definitely less than important. 

Juttus Frascoh Harmon 


Henry James, Autobiography edited 
by Frederick W. Dupee. Criterion 
Books. 622 pp. $7.50. 


[s THE YEAR 1910, Henry James wrote 
to a friend, “I sit heavily stricken and 
in darkness.” During his past sixty-seven 
years he had suffered setbacks and heart- 
breaks, but nothing affected him so deep- 
ly as the death that summer of his “ideal 
Elder Brother,” William James. “His ex- 
tinction changes the face of life for me,” 
Henry added in the same letter. It also 
started him on the writing of his auto- 
biography. 

At Mrs. William James's suggestion, 
he decided to publish a selection from 
his brother's early letters together with a 
brief memoir of him. Although his in- 
tention was to “place together some 
particulars of the early life of William 
James,” what he finally produced was an 
extended account of his own early boy- 
hood in. New York. A Small Boy and 
Others, as he called the volume, was not 
the book he had planned nor the book 
his family had expected. 
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What accounted for the change in 
objective was probably the manner in 
which the memoir was written. With 
his brother’s letters on hand, but with- 
out notes or outline, he plunged into his 
storehouse of memory; as he dictated he 
began to lose sight of William and fo- 
cused sharply upon himself. 

One year after A Small Boy and 
Others, he completed its sequel, Notes 
of a Son and Brother. William figures 
more largely in this book, but again he 
is hardly of prime interest. The time 
covered is that of the early sixties, and 
the years are especially meaningful for 
the reminiscences of Geneva school days 
at the “Institute Rochette.” 


Three years later a companion volume 
followed. As the first installment had 
dealt with his own childhood, the sec- 
ond with his youth, this third work was 
meant to embrace some portion of his 
early maturity. Accordingly, The Middle 
Years, as this third volume is known, 
contains impressions of the mid-Victor- 
ian London of his early twenties. Com- 
prised in its pages are several noteworthy 
recollections of George Eliot and G. H. 
Lewes, as well as vignettes of Browning, 
Tennyson and Swinburne. 


How many more installments of this 
sort would have followed had death not 
interrupted The Middle Years before its 
completion, James never indicated; but 
publishing it along with A Small Boy 
and Others and Notes of a Son and 
Brother as James's “autobiography” was 
the happy thought of Professor Dupee, a 
leading Jamesian. Collectively consider- 
ed, Autobiography is about as fitting a 
title as any to apply to these three vol- 
umes of James’s memorabilia; for in ad- 
dition to an intimate portrayal of the 
James family and circle of friends, this 
three-in-one volume offers an interesting 
chronicle of the development of James's 
mind. 


Adversely, however, it should be noted 
that Autobiography in prose style is late 
James; the subject matter, his formative, 
literarily unproductive years. His overly 
conscious attempt to express every early 
thought absolutely whole and complete 
makes it seem as though he regarded 
nothing unworthy of comment. In tor- 
tuous, mystifying prose bordering on the 
verbose he doted on much that will ap- 
pear as trivia to all but devout and de- 
voted James scholars. 


GeorceE A. CEevasco 
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Coventry Patmore by E. J. Oliver. 
Sheed and Ward. 210 pp. $4. 


[= First full-length study of Cov- 
entry Patmore to be published in the 
United States, this volume is also the 
first detailed study of all his thought 
undertaken by a Catholic critic. The bio- 
graphical details that Basil Champneys 
thought it wise to suppress, half a cen- 
tury ago, have now been supplied by the 
poet’s great-grandson, Derek Patmore. 
Mr. Oliver has applied his own very 
considerable insight to the interpretation 
of the poet’s work. 

The importance of the Victorian 
lyrist’s theme has been indicated by 
Osbert Burdett, who, in The Idea of 
Coventry Patmore, stated: “His real 
original contribution to Western mystic 
literature is to supply the emphasis, else- 
where lacking, on the divine nature of 
human love.” The impact of this state- 
ment on Protestant England in the ’60’s 
was tremendous: Patmore’s Angel in the 
House sold over two million copies, de- 
spite what the present critic characterizes 
as the deliberate banality of much of its 
style. 

Fruit though it was of the ideal hap- 
piness of his first marriage, the Angel 
represented only the first step in a long 
spiritual development that was to be 
echoed in the odes of The Unknown 
Eros and to culminate in the prose aphor- 
isms of The Rod, the Root and the 
Flower. Although Coventry Patmore was 
by no means reticent, he was misunder- 
stood; and the delight with which he 
celebrated the new spiritual vision un- 
folded by his conversion is only now 
attracting the audience for which the 
late Paul Claudel and Father Terence 
Connolly, S.J., prepared their editions of 
his poems. 

In the present study, Mr. Oliver con- 
siders Patmore’s conquest of his repug- 
nance to the theory of virginity and his 
growth in the love of Our Lady; he ex- 
plains the poet’s “anti-clericalism” as a 
matter not of orthodoxy at all, but of 
personal antagonism to certain individ- 
uals; and he points out that consuming 
hunger for Divine love which makes 
some of the later prose comparable to 
Pascal’s Pensees. From this book emerges 
the picture of a self-willed, passionate 
genius who struggled for threescore years 
and ten to deliver up to his Creator not 
his original five talents, but double 
measure. The reader is thankful to Mr. 





Oliver for securing to Patmore’s grateful 
soul at least a posthumous comprehen- 
sion. 


Sr. M. Davin Cameron, S.S.N.D. 


My Brother Adlai by Elizabeth Stev- 
enson Ives and Hildegarde Dol- 
son. Morrow. 308 pp. $4. 


a STEVENSON comes off well in 
these affectionate memoirs by his 
only sister, Elizabeth “Bufhe” Ives. She 
traces Adlai’s development from a 
Bloomington political rally at which he 
sat on his grandfather’s knee, to Liberty- 


‘ville, Illinois, which continues to be a 


mecca for Democratic politicians and 
distinguished citizens. 

That Adlai Stevenson’s sharp wit was 
not canned and campaign-born in 1952 
is manifest in samplings from his youth. 
That he did not come late into politics 
as a “striped pants” diplomat to bolster 
the shaky foundations of the Democrats 
is also clear. Considering the close ties 
of his grandfather and father to politics, 
it was no accident that, when the mo- 
ment was propitious, Stevenson was 
available. 

Whether or not it was so intended, 
this warm-hearted testimonial of ‘Steven- 
son's sister is rightly timed and can be 
considered as the opening campaign por- 
trait of Stevenson in 1956. It is done 
casually, gracefully and with loving care, 
and these attributes will not diminish 
its political value to him in a campaign 
year. 

My Brother Adlai is an exparte ac- 
count. It does not pretend to objectivity 
or definiteness. Adlai is pictured with- 
out faults, unless it be those which the 
voters consider virtues. He is made to 
appear very much like the fellow next 
door; a man you would like if you had 
the opportunity of knowing him. Except 
for Senator McCarthy who is mentioned 
in passing, Stevenson is shown to have 
no political enemies. There are no stress- 
es or strains in the Democratic party. 

Mrs. Ives is at her best in describing 
the Adlai Stevenson that the public sus- 
pects but really does not know: when 
she discusses Stevenson’s political posi- 
tions the chronicle becomes thin. She 
does a creditable job of suggesting that 
by birth, education, experience and tem- 
perament her brother Adlai is the right 
man for the White House. 

JosepH F, MENEz 
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” ACCEPTING the Thomas More Asso- 
ciation Medal for Alfred A. Knopf, 
Inc., the company’s Executive Editor, 
Mr. Herbert Weinstock, gave the publi- 
cation background of the award-winning 
novel, The Cypresses Believe in God. 
Mrs. Knopf obtained a French copy of 
the book from Librairie Plon in Paris in 
September, 1952. She was so impressed 
by it that a copy of the Spanish manu- 
script was obtained and given to Mr. 
Weinstock to read. He also was enthus- 
iastic about the book but “was most 
doubtful about our taking on the tre- 
mendously expensive job of translating 
and publishing so long a book.” 

“However, we sent the manuscript to 
outside readers, and their reports were 
so violently enthusiastic that we decided 
to take the plunge. The translation it- 
self cost us three thousand dollars and 
the manufacturing costs were staggering 
(the typescript ran to over 1200 pages). 
Not ourselves being Catholics we did not 
fully realize until the reviews began to 
appear that the book would have a 
special significance and appeal for Cath- 
olic readers. Naturally, we were delight- 
ed with the support we received from 
them. On a return trip to Europe Mrs. 
Knopf has met Gironella, and we are 
under contract to publish another book 
of his. From my point of view, unfortun- 
ately, he is not now going ahead with 
the second and third volumes of the 
large book of which The Cypresses Be- 
lieve in God was supposed to be the first 
volume, but has turned aside to write 
another book.” 

And from Barcelona, Mr. Weinstock 
read this letter from Cypresses’ author, 
Jose Maria Gironella: “I am intensely 
sorry not to be present at this meeting, 
as I should like to tell you viva voce 
how much I feel touched by the interest 
you are showing in my novel The 
Cypresses Believe in God. In Spain, 
cypresses are the typical cemetery trees, 
and by my title | wanted to express the 
idea that it is the cemeteries, in the end, 
which know the truth of our lives and 
which therefore have certitude and 
faith. The cypresses believe in God, as 
all of you believe, as I myself believe— 
and this sharing of people and trees at 
the moment of worship is both an act of 
faith and an act of joy. I thank you, 
ladies and gentlemen—and ask you to 
pardon the length of my book. I wanted 
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to speak of the human heart, and the 
human heart is so capacious that the 


book grew to two huge volumes.” 


Presentation of the Medal and Father 
John Courtney Murray's address on 
“Censorship and Freedom in the Mod- 
ern World” rounded out the seventeenth 
anniversary celebration of the Thomas 
More Association on May 4th. Earlier in 
the day at the anniversary Mass the 
Association Staff heard Father Joseph 
M. O'Leary, C. P., distinguished teacher 
and lecturer, tell them that “your work 
in the apostolate of furthering Catholic 
reading is much more than a mere busi- 
ness relationship. Every Christian work- 
man should try daily to present himself 
before God as one who need not be 
ashamed. Whatever you do, do it as serv- 
ing God, not man or self—this is the 
Christian concept of work. And this 
should be easy for you as members of 
the Thomas More Association; your 
work is entirely given toward spreading 
divine truth. ... ” 

2 

Write to Department “Egg” at Sheed 
and Ward if you can identify the author 
of a poem which begins: 

“it’s terrible 

the tiny noise of a hard boiled egg . .” 

They are bringing out a new Catholic 
writers book in the Fall to be called Be- 
ginnings and would like to include this 
poem. It seems they have several pieces 
by the same author (easily recognizable 


they say, because his typewriter is as dis- " 


tinctive as his style) but they have no 
clue whatever to his identity. 
e 

Word from the authors: Donald Att- 
water, whose survey of lives of the saints 
appears on page 421, writes from Eng- 
land: “Among the books I read with 
particular enjoyment during 1955 were 
Steven Runciman’s History of the Cru- 
sades, Vol. III, and his Eastern Schism; 
Rene Hague’s translation of Joinville’s 
Life of St. Louis; Father Louis Bouyer’s 
Liturgical Piety; J. M. Todd’s We Are 
Men; and The Golden String by Dom 
Bede Griffiths. . .” Ralph Woods, editor 








of the excellent and really satisfying The 
Catholic Companion to the Bible, liked 
The Lord by Msgr. Romano Guardini 
and Father Francis B. Thornton’s Cross 
Upon Cross. “The Guardini,” he says, 
“is a book that should not only be read 
but re-read and reflected upon—it’s that 
kind of a book. And the Thornton vol- 
ume brings out all the goodness and 
humanity of Pius IX.” 
e 

Catholic author Helen C. White 
(The Four Rivers of Paradise is her 
latest novel) was awarded the annual 
Campion Plaque by the Catholic Book 
Club on May 9 at New York. The 
award is given “for long and distin- 
guished service in the cause of Catholic 
letters.” Dr. White is the second winner 
of the Campion Plaque; the first award 
was given last year to Jacques Maritain. 

* 

According to a recent Associated Press 
story the Russians are busy doing a rush 
job on the translation of Graham 
Greene’s The Quiet American—the book 
is expected to cause quite a sensation be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. Not as you might 
suspect, because of the political over- 
tones—Americans are expected to behave 
stupidly everywhere, not only in Indo- 
china. The real novelty of the book say 
Russian literary spokesmen lies in the 
fact that it is being translated complete 
with “burning love scenes and frank 
language.” This sort of realism has never 
before been published by the Commu- 
nists. The departure is in line with the 
decision of a recent Communist Party 
Congress to undertake a greater ex- 
change with foreign literature. 

& 

Author Covelle Newcomb (The 
Broken Sword is her latest) was awarded 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Letters 
by Incarnate Word College on May 24 
in San Antonio, Texas . . . Father R. L. 
Bruckberger, noted French Dominican 
writer, has just completed negotiation 
with Time and Life to write a book on 
America . . . Richard Sullivan has com- 

(Continued on page 456) 
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The American Catholic Family by 
John L. Thomas, S.J. Prentice- 
Hall. 471 pp. $7.65. 


b fase ANTICIPATION which greeted the 
news that Father Thomas was pre- 
paring an extensive study of the Ameri- 
can Catholic family has been justified by 
the results. Anyone interested in a care- 
ful study of the Catholic family and the 
special challenges it faces as a force for 
minority survival in a culture character- 
ized by what the author calls “the nor- 
malcy of the pathological” will find this 
a useful and enlightening study. 

Lest the title be misinterpreted, this is 
not—nor is it claimed to be—a definitive 
description of the “normal” or “average” 
or “representative” Catholic family in 
the United States. Once again the fact is 
sadly evident that we know very little 
about our Catholic’ population and, 
therefore, any study attempting to de- 
scribe some significant area of Catholic 
activity is automatically limited to high- 
ly tentative inferences from tragically in- 
complete and unreliable data; it is to 
the author's credit as a_ responsible 
scholar that he makes this limitation 
abundantly explicit as he proceeds to the 
analysis of what information he was able 
to amass through materials drawn from a 
selected sample of urban center parishes 
and the records of the Separation Court 
of the Archdiocese of Chicago. The 
validity of the conclusions he offers must 
ultimately rest on the representative- 
ness of his sample, the honesty and 
accuracy of the statements in the court's 
files, and the sensitivity of the author’s 
interpretation. This reviewer's impres- 
sion is that here is probably the best 
treatment of the Catholic family now 
available, and it should remain so until 
Catholic authorities fulfill their respon- 
sibility of collecting and organizing ade- 
quate and reliable statistics on which 
further studies of the Catholic popula- 
tion can be based. 

Perhaps the most commendable note 
of the entire work is the calculated ob- 
jectivity of the author's approach to his 
problem. This is particularly evident in 
his discussion of “The Catholic Concept 
of Marriage” and the sections dealing 
with the problems and programs related 
to minority survival in a complex, plural- 
istic society. Father Thomas does not 
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assume the role of spiritual director for 
his readers, “laying down the Jaw” or en- 
gaging in pontificated generalities; in- 
stead, he carefully spells out the social 
applications of Catholic moral principles 
dealing with sex, marriage, and family 
in a detached, analytical style that is con- 
sistently free from an intrusive devotion- 
al or exhortative tone. Non-Catholic and 
Catholic alike will benefit from this clear 
presentation of Catholic doctrine and its 
implications, as well as the special areas 
of danger to their realization in Ameri- 
can family life. 

The section dealing with “Family 
Breakdown’ is also of considerable value, 
though one might have wished that 
Father Thomas could have given more 
consideration to the interdependence of 
some of the causative factors he dis- 
cusses. It is quite possible that a focus 
on recurring clusters of factors might 
have furnished greater depth of insight 
into certain breakdown situations. Sim- 
ilarly, in his distinguishing of two cate- 
gories of broken marriages (“typical” and 
“non-typical”), one might wonder what 
the results would have been had he in- 
cluded the mixed marriages with the war 
marriages, “forced” marriages, and mar- 
riages involving widowed spouses instead 
of including them, as he does, under the 
“typical” heading. But these are minor 
questions of approach and technique and 
are in no way intended to detract from 
the really fine job Father Thomas has 
done in writing this important book. 





John L. Thomas: Calculatedly objective 





One other point must be raised, how- 
ever—and here | am confident the author 
will agree with the objection. The pub- 
lishers have seen fit to present this book 
at a price that limits the potential reader 
audience far beyond the limits already 
imposed by the fact that the book deals 
with a somewhat specialized area of in- 
terest. This reviewer feels a definite pro- 
test should be registered on this score. 

Gorpon C. ZAHN 


Fads and Foibles in Modern Sociol- 
ogy by Pitirim Sorokin. Regnery. 
357 pp. $10. 


[s HIS LATEST work Professor Sorokin 
has no words of praise for his Amer- 
ican confreres in sociology, anthropology, 
educational testing or group dynamics. 
Instead, he accuses them of many things 
uncomplimentary. They “re-invent” con- 
cepts, he says, without acknowledgment, 
which he himself has set forth in earlier 
works, or which were known even to 
the ancient Greeks. They invent high 
sounding words of little meaning and 
less value. They study small groups and 
project their findings into systems to pre- 
dict the performance of larger groups. 
They base all their studies on hypotheses 
set up from the philosophy of material- 
ism, or of Freud, Lewin and Moreno. 
He names names, cites chapter and 
verse, and hardly softens the blows with 
an assertion in the preface that “by 
specifically referring to these scholars, I 
show my high estimation of their works 
as being notably above the mediocre 
works in those areas of the psychosocial 
sciences which I have criticized.” 
Sociologists limit themselves to a 
knowledge of social structure and func- 
tions derived from sensory experience 
and they are sometimes restricted in their 
viewpoint. Every branch of knowledge 
has its fads and foibles. Sometimes tem- 
porary overemphasis of one or the other 
specialism within the wider field has 
been myopic; often such temporary nar- 
rowness has led to important develop- 
ments. While most early sociologists 
went too far in attempting to explain 
human relations at all times and in all 
countries, many modern sociologists at- 
tempt no more than careful research of 
a small group in a restricted area. Not 
everything about human behavior and 
social relations can be quantatively de- 
scribed and assessed; not everything 
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about a small group has application be- 
yond the group itself; a synthesis of 
many partial studies which have been 
made is badly needed. 

Sorokin has shown in earlier works 
that he believes that truth may be de- 
rived not only from sensory experience, 
but also from human reason as well as 
from intuition and faith. He has always 
evidenced a greater general culture than 
some of the more narrow specialists in 
his field, showing a wide acquaintance 
with history, art, the classics of litera- 
ture and philosophy Cand yet capable of 
drawing up statistical tables on “Fluctua- 
tions of Nudity in Art”). One might 
agree with perhaps seventy-five per cent 
of what he has to say in Fads and 
Foibles, but unfortunately this super- 
barrage of fireworks which he sets off 
also sheds light on the author’s own de- 
ficiencies. Those who read this book will 
gain a critical insight into many socio- 
logical studies, but they must beware lest 
they fail to see the value of these studies. 


Eva J. Ross 


Naught for Your Comfort by Trevor 
Huddleston. Doubleday. 253 pp. 
$3.75. 


Farner HuppLeston is a_ white 
Anglican priest, “a South African 
citizen” though he would prefer “to be 
called a citizen of Africa: an African, in 
fact.” 

After twelve years of service to and 
association with the urbanized South 
African, Father Huddleston feels that 
he can speak intimately about the prob- 
lems of the people. In doing so, he states 
frankly his desire to avoid what he be- 
lieves is the “most common and _per- 
sistent error in all such assessments—the 
attempt to be impartial.” He is frankly 
partisan. The justification for his parti- 
sanship is his religious faith and _ his 
knowledge of the country about which 
he writes. He believes that “Christians 
are committed in the field of human re- 
lationships to a partisan approach”; that 
“because God became man . . . human 
nature in itself has a dignity and a value 
which is infinite.” This conception 
necessarily carries with it the conse- 
quence that “any doctrine based on racial 
or color prejudice is . . . an affront to 
human dignity and ipso facto an insult 
to God Himself.” 

Under the banner of apartheid, the 
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white people of South Africa hope to 
maintain separation between themselves 
and black Africans. White South Af- 
ricans do not cloak their racist madness 
with such naive euphemisms as the re- 
cently outlawed American doctrine of 
“separate but equal.” They are deter- 
mined that the black African is meta- 
physically inferior to the white African; 
that black African reeds the leadership 
of the white African to attain what lim- 
ited development he is capable of. One 
of the sad results of this policy is a gulf 
so deep between the two peoples that 
they live literally in two different 
worlds, and that of the black African 
is lamentably inhuman as Father Hud- 
dleston’s numerous examples attest. 

It is the inhuman conditions of the 
black populace, and the fear, prejudice 
and hate which produced these condi- 
tions, that Father Huddleston exhorts 
South Africa to reverse. And it is that 
situation which the Christian churches 
of South Africa, as a rule, connive with 
the government and the people to sup- 
port rather than strive to overcome. 

All Christian denominations are rep- 
resented in South Africa, especially in 
the mission field. But the Dutch Re- 
formed Church has the largest member- 
ship of white persons. The Dutch Re- 
formed Church is also the greatest sup- 
porter of and apologist for apartheid. 
Father Huddleston points out that 
“young Africa is alert to recognize the 
failures” of Christians in its midst. How- 


ever, the author thinks it is “significant 
that the Roman Catholic and Anglican 
missions,” especially in the Johannes- 
burg area, have encouraged their white 
priests and religious to “share fully the 
problems and pain of their people even 
if, by accident of colour, they have not 
been able totally to identify themselves 
with them.” 

Naught for Your Comfort is the pas- 
sionate and prophetic plea of one Chris- 
tian to all others everywhere, but espe- 
cially in South Africa, to face this apar- 
theid issue squarely and honestly. For 
unless that is done he predicts that 
“within the next generation or less 
(Christianity) may well lose—and de- 
servedly—the allegiance of the African 
people.” 

At MILter 


This Is Our World by Louis Fischer. 
Harper. 522 pp. $5. 


T= Is a report on the contemporary 
world scene—minus Latin America, 
native Africa and countries under Com- 
munist domination. It is a report that 
begins in 1946 and ends after much 
travel, research and interviewing, in 
1955. Mr. Fischer is a highly qualified 
observer and his diary, travelogue and 
commentary is of historic value for the 
segment of time and space included in 
this fast-paced chronicle. 

This is the way things were only a 
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Three White Veils for Sandra 


By Lucy Prario. The amazing life of the extraordinary Ales- 
sandra, Marchesa di Rudini, and her days in Rome’s high 
society until she found her true vocation as Mother Mary of 
Jesus, a Carmelite nun. $3.50 


Bernie Becomes a Nun 


By Sister Maria vex Rey. The inspiring true story of a girl 
who decides to enter a convent, and of the various steps she 
takes until her final vows. With over 200 photographs. Impri- 
matur. $3.50 


The Priestly Heart 


By Maurice S. Sureny. A powerful and beautiful novel about 
the motives and aspirations of a parish priest. Monsignor 
Shechy’s previous novel was Six O’Clock Mass. Imprimatur. 
$2.75 
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St. Ignatius and 
the Company of Jesus 


By Aucust Dertern. Illustrated by John Lawn. Ignatius 
Loyola, courticr and soldier, establishes the eminent Order 
now known as the Jesuits. Just published. $1.95 


John Carroll: Bishop and Patriot 


By Mitton Lomask. Illustrated by Joshua Tolford. After being 
smuggled to Europe and threatened by pirates, John Carroll 
returns on the eve of the American Revolution and becomes 


America’s first Catholic bishop. Just published. $1.95 


St. Dominic and the Rosary 
By CatuerineE Beese. Illustrated by Robb Beebe. The Saint 
who founded the Dominican Order learns from Our Lady 
herself the powerful prayer of the Rosary. 
Coming in July. $1.95 


The Cross in the West 


By Mark Boerscu. Illustrated by H. Lawrence Hoffman. The 
story of the explorers, missionaries and settlers who sowed the 
seeds of faith in our own country by bringing the Cross to 
the West. Coming in July. $1.95 
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little while ago in post-war Belgium, 
England, Germany, France, the Middle 
East, Yugoslavia, Italy, India, Pakistan, 
Burma, Thailand, Vietnam, the Philip- 
pines and Japan. The airplane makes it 
possible for Mr. Fischer to get about 
quickly. But the reader must make a 
number of swift adjustments as Mr. 
Fischer zooms from Germany to India or 
from the Philippines to Japan. 

What worried Mr. Fischer most in 
world affairs was the color problem, for 
it embraces the twin troubles of colonial- 
ism and the technological backwardness 
which spells poverty plus inequality, and 
it therefore enables the Communists and 
other irresponsibles to fish in the mud- 
died waters of racial anomosities that 
exist from one end of the world to the 
other. 

As the danger of war ceases to obsess 
the world mind, Mr. Fischer hopes that 
the motivation of giving foreign aid will 
change from military expediency to hu- 
manity, from hastily building a wall 
against Communist imperialism to erect- 
ing a decent home for democracy. The 
elimination of war and with it the grad- 
ual reduction of spending on armaments, 
Mr. Fischer believes, could open up 
enormous new possibilities of interna- 
tional trade, travel and the cultural cross- 
fertilization of varying civilizations. 

Perhaps the most controversial chap- 
ters in the book deal with India. The 
biographer of Gandhi asserts that India 
needs a moral as well as an economic and 
social revolution. This may be true, but 
Mr. Fischer’s formula for a moral revo- 
lution, aside from a more resolute appli- 
cation of Gandhian principles, would in- 
clude birth control. 

His profound admiration for Gandhi 
does not carry over to Nehru. Mr. 
Fischer is convinced that Nehru’s desire 
for strong government and foreign in- 
fluence does not always contribute to the 
welfare of his people. Although Nehru 
is traditionally a democrat, Mr. Fischer 
feels that the present Indian leader is 
more interested in power than in free- 
dom at home or freedom abroad. 

Mr. Fischer’s forthright views on poli- 
ticians, policies and ideological polemics 
are set down with engaging vigor, sin- 
cerity and precision. This is a thought- 
provoking book about many nearby peo- 
ples who are forging a social revolution 
that will deeply affect the destiny of our 
generation. 

Joun J. O'Connor 
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The Right to Know by Kent Cooper. 
Farrar, Straus and Cudahy. 335 
pp. $4. 


Newsrarees and public officials long 
have been in conflict over the news 
of government to be disseminated among 
the people. Papers have carried on a 
steady campaign to obtain news of all 
government activities while officials in 
many positions maintain that some in- 
formation should be withheld because of 
the necessity to conduct some affairs in 
secret. 

In his latest book, Mr. Cooper pre- 
sents two propositions: 1) The need of 
a constitutional amendment stressing the 
right of the people to know that would 
be a substitute for the first amendment 
which stresses freedom of the press; 2) 
The danger of evil resulting from use of 
news for propaganda purposes. 

Mr. Cooper draws upon many inci- 
dents from his sixty years of experience 
in newspaper and press association work 
to support the two theses. For forty-five 
years, he was employed by the Associ- 
ated Press, directing the organization as 
general manager for a quarter century. 

In support of the need for a new con- 
stitutional amendment, Mr. Cooper cor- 
rectly contends that the first amendment 
really guarantees the people’s right to 
know and is not a right given to the press 
for the sake of the newspapers. Also, he 
contends the rise of new media, such as 
radio and television, have altered the 
situation greatly from the time of the 
adoption of the Bill of Rights. Many in- 
cidents from international developments 
are cited by Mr. Cooper to prove his 
contention that suppression is connected 
with use of news for propaganda pur- 
poses. 

There are many who will disagree 
with the author’s judgments on proposi- 
tions related to the main themes. His 
views of the newspaper field are parallel 
to those conservative opinions held by 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association and other similar organiza- 
tions of newspaper owners. He resents 
criticism of the press. In fact, for pur- 
poses of the book, he recently asked for- 
mer President Truman if he still held to 
his critical attitude towards the press. 
Mr. Truman could not reply because of 
a contract with his publisher, but Mr. 
Cooper did cite a statement from the 
Truman memoirs that declared “news is 
often slanted to serve those interests 
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which, unfortunately, are not always for’ 


the benefit of the public as a whole.” 
In reply to this stand The Right to Know 
carries statements from former President 
Hoover and President Eisenhower that 
are favorable to the press. Perhaps Mr. 
Truman’s enthusiasm was modified by 
the treatment the press gave him. 

Finally, Mr. Cooper goes to consider- 
able length to belittle the only compre- 
hensive study of press freedom under- 
taken in this country, that carried out by 
the Commission on Freedom of the 
Press. He holds that the commission, 
with only private standing, “arrogated 
to itself a semblance of official character” 
by the title it assumed, by hearing wit- 
nesses and reporting findings. Also, he 
ridicules the membership of the commit- 
tee by saying that “all but two of the 
appointees were college professors, some 
of them quite liberal in their thinking.” 
A liberal scholar is capable of making a 
serious study of even such a complicated 
subject as the press. 

A strange phenomenon of the Amer- 
ican press continues to be unreasoned 
fear of critical study, as evidenced by 
the squelching of the proposed Sigma 
Delta Chi investigation of the press’ 
handling of the 1956 election campaign. 
Perhaps publishers some day may realize 
that others besides the “newspaperman 
with current professional experience,” 
cited by Mr. Cooper, are able to make a 
valid study and appraisal of the per- 
formance of the press. 


J. L. O'Sutiivan 


The Archbishop and the Lady by 
Michael de la Bedoyere. Pan- 
theon. 256 pp. $3.50. 


gegen in high places? Yes, but not 
the kind usually associated with 
court intrigues—though there is more 
than enough of that in this story of 
Madame Guyon, Fenelon and Bossuet, 
and the Quietist movement. Rather is 
this a tale of “high romance,” a search, in 
the author’s words, for 
the meaning and destiny of human life; the 
nature of man’s access to a truth, a love, a 
dimension, a reality, on a plane infinitely 
higher than anything our mere senses and 
our utilitarian reasoning can reach; the very 
heart of man’s spiritual endeavor in this 
mortal life; the relationship of man to God. 
For aeons these questions have fasci- 
nated man, and now that he has the 
power to destroy both himself and his 
planet, the search for the answers has 
become not less, but more, insistent. 
But to treat in the abstract such pro- 


- found matters within the compass of 


some 250 pages, without too much sim- 
plification, yet with sufficient clarity and 
precision for the general reader to grasp 
the significance of the controversial issues 
involved, is an extremely difficult task. 
Happily, for author and reader alike, the 
Quietist debate in seventeenth-century 
Europe was concerned with just such 
problems as noted above. In particular, 
the dramatic story of Madame Guyon 
and Fenelon had been a cause celebre 
which rocked the chancelleries from 
Paris to Rome. 

Familiar to French readers, the story 
is not accessible in English save in the 
brief treatment in Msgr. Knox’s Enthus- 
iasm. A fresh examination of the volu- 
minous sources—some of which were not 
available to early biographers—and a re- 
casting of the story might serve a twofold 
purpose: it would illustrate in concrete 
situations the disruptive effects of Quiet- 
ist theories, and in so doing would focus 
attention on the real meaning of religion 
itself. It might also furnish a basis for a 
reappraisal of the chief characters in the 
drama; for it is the author’s belief that 
former writers have been too indulgent 
to Bossuet, too unfair to both Mme. 
Guyon and Fenelon. 

This is an exciting tale, full of color 
and conflict, and, as Bedoyere says, “a 
revelation of the heights and depths to 
which great and good people can rise 
and fall.” 

Sister M. Aucustina, B.V.M. 
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Revolt of the Moderates by Samuel 
Lubell. Harper. 308 pp. $3.75. 


f-taornoer returns are generally the dry- 
est form of reading. But in the 
hands of a skillful analyst who knows 
how to select meaningful data and broad- 
ly interpret it in the light of extensive 
interviewing to show underlying. trends 
and movements, the dry returns become 
fascinating. Samuel Lubell is such an 
analyst. His earlier book, The Future of 
American Politics, won the Woodrow 
Wilson Foundation’s 1952 award as the 
best book in the field of government and 
democracy for that year. Revolt of the 
Moderates may be destined to follow 
suit. 

“The key concept in interpreting elec- 
tion statistics,” Lubell tells us in a “clin- 
ical note,” is “that Americans have al- 
ways voted less as individuals than as 
part of a particular voting stream, with 
its own marked flow.” Therefore Lubell, 
using past returns as a-base, samples “not 
individuals, but streams of voters moving 
in continuity with the past and in the 
context of the communities they live in.” 

The author rejects the concept that 
contemporary American politics are 
dominated by a clash between left and 
right and maintains that “the truly cru- 
cial struggle is being waged between the 
past and the future,” between the: mem- 
ories of the twenties and thirties and the 
needs of the fifties. Today’s conservative 
ordeal, brought on by the revolt of the 
moderates (essentially the middle class 
created by New Deal reforms they are 
determined to protect while seeking a 
new stability) against the extremists, 
racial supremicists and foreign policy dis- 
illusionists, may produce a new coalition 
uniting the country through a dominant 
single party capable of speaking for the 
nation. 

In developing this theme Lubell has 
produced some incisive chapters on the 
Eisenhower administration (“Ye -Com- 
pleat Political Angler”), McCarthyism 
(“The Politics of Revenge”), and racial 
antagonisms (“The Three Party 
South”). Especially -remarkable is his 
analysis of agricultural politics C“Di- 
vided We Plow”) im which he points 
up the basic clash of: politico-economic 
interests, stable currency vs.. high prices 
and inflation, between the older farmers 
whose farms are paid for and their sons; 
heavy with debt, whom declining prices 
hurt more. 
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Revolt. of the. Moderates is perhaps 
the most important American piece of 
political analysis published in recent 
years. It should be widely read by all 
citizens’ seeking an explanation of the 
confused vortex of our contemporary 
politics. The author's graceful and clear 
style and his.well chosen illustrations will 
make reading this book a pleasure. 

a Epwarp R. O’Connor 


Conservatism, From John Adams to 
Churchill by Peter Viereck. Van 
Nostrand. 192 pp. Paper, $1.25. 


C= oF the most significant—and in 
some wa'ys_ surprising—develop- 
ments in American intellectual life is the 
conservative revival of the last decade. In 
recent years “conservative” has become a 
respectable adjective, and “liberal” has 
become an epithet which connotes “soft- 
headed” and even “dangerous.” Prom- 
inent among the conservative writers is 
Peter Viereck, a competent historian, 
who here offers a short summary of con- 
servative thought since the American 
and French revolutions. 

After a general introduction in which 
he discusses terminology and describes 
the essence of conservatism, the author 
briefly treats selected figures in England, 
Latin Europe, Eastern Europe, and the 
United States. This is done in a hundred 
pages. About another hundred consist’ of 
short selections from the outstanding 
conservative thinkers treated in the text. 
These include such men as Edmund 























‘“How can tney-put us in. jail 
if they don’t know we did it?” 


From.“‘Wanted: Dennis the Menace,” 
by Hank Ketchum (Holt, $1.00) 

















Burke, 
Quincy Adams, Metternich, Carlyle, 
Donoso Cortes, Louis Veuillot, Henry 
Sumner Maine, Cardinal Newman and 
Winston Churchill. 

It is convenient to divide American 
conservatives today into emotional and 
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intellectual groups. The former are 
moved chiefly by hatred of the New 
Deal and by instinctive opposition to 
change, and their fulminations are likely 
to discredit conservatism in general. The 
latter are moderate in their views, attach- 
ed to traditional liberties and the Chris- 
tian way of life, chary of radical pro- 
posals, but willing to accept evolutionary 
change based upon tradition and respect 
for the Western Christian way of life. 
Viereck belongs to the latter group. 

He divides conservatives of the last 
two centuries into the “reactionary” con- 
servatives who opposed the changes of 
1789 and thereafter in the name of tra- 
ditional authority, and the “moderate” 
conservatives who opposed these changes 
in the name of traditional liberties. 
Viereck takes his stand with the latter, 
whose champion is Edmund Burke. But 
he does not deny the existence of re- 
actionary conservatives, such as DeMais- 
tre, nor their influence on contemporary 
conservative thought. 

Anyone who reads the many studies of 
conservatism and liberalism appearing 
recently must be struck by the fact that 
authors draw their lines between the two 
groups arbitrarily so as to get all the 
“good men” on their side. A simple divi- 
sion between conservatives and liberals, 
in my opinion, is deceptive. Moderate 
conservatives and moderate liberals have 
more in common than either has with 
the radical group in their respective 
camps. A valid division would be to put 
radical liberals Cwho favor the welfare 
state) in one camp, reaction conserva- 
tives in another, and moderates into a 
large middle camp. For moderate liberals 
and moderate conservatives agree in priz- 
ing and seeking to maintain our Western 
tradition; they differ only in emphasis, 
liberals on the need of gradual change, 
and conservatives on the need of con- 
serving traditions while adapting them to 
modern needs. 

Viereck would agree to this division, I 
suspect, for he respects moderate liberals 
as well as moderate conservatives. His 
small volume is a sane, well balanced 
summary of the conservative tradition. 

Tuomas P. NEILL 
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